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THE 


SMALLEST PORTABLE 


TH THE 


BIGGEST PERFORMANCE 


The “ Gnome ” is the smallest efficient portable wire- 
less set in the world. Completely self-contained and 
built into a small hide attaché case, you can take it 
with you from room to room—in your car anywhere, 
and enjoy the programme from England, France, 
Germany or Holland at the touch of a switch. 
Perfect repreduction in full pure volume is 
obtained from the Rees-Mace loud speaker 
incorporated in the set, and razor-edge 
selectivity is assured always! 
Nothing has been sacrificed to achieve 
such compactness—the set is a four- 
valve screened grid receiver with 
standard valves and batteries. Write, 
phone or call for a demonstration 
of this amazing little set. 
REES-MACE 


REES MAC Price 19 guineas 


SEVEN, 
in brown or i 
blue hide. Br ee | 
PRICE 
39 guineas. 
All European i 
Stations. 


“GNOME” PORTABLE WIRELESS 


REES MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. Welbech Ma1.2) 


Bruxelles: Opera Corner, 2 Rue Leopold. f Milan: Messrs. Ezio & Guido Kuhn, Via Settembrini, 60, 
New York: Wanamaker's. Paris : Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. 
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Wiutiam Evans coors 


HEREFORD 


Sole Makers 








See this trade 
mark on, ever¢ 
bottle, whether 
botuled locally 
or by the 
makers. 





AS A DRINK 


“Golden Pippin” Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a ‘mass production” brand, 
but it is a ‘ pedigree cider" limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving in every pro- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “ Golden Pippin" take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra if 
not returned within three months. 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


jolden 





Lpppimm 
Pippi 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 WIDEMARSH HEREFORD. 





W. E. HURCOMB’S 


A young lady at Brighton sought my. advice about selling up 
the home ere she went out to the Malay States to join her 
brother. Although my knowledge of furniture is limited, com- 
pared with that of my staff, I was able to promise her at least 
£100 for this little secretaire (illustrated, open and closed), height 
48in., width 29in., 
and that she might 
hope for £150. I put. 
it in the car, and sold 
it within six days. 1 
must not give the 
exact price, because 
the buyer has to sell 
again at a profit, but 
I can say that it soll 
for a good deal over 
the amount mci- 
tioned. Can. you 
imagine even £150 
being given if sold by 
Private Treaty? 

It only costs 21s. for my representatives to call anywhere in 
England, 42s. Scotland, 63s. Ireland. No fee is charged for a 
personal call. I personally make 50 calis every week all over the 
country, but if it is necessary for my representatives to follow to do 
what I am unable to do, the usual fee is charged. (I specialise 
in jewels and silver.) We advise and suggest reserve prices 
with a view to sale by auction at my rooms in London. If 
desired, small articles will be brought away in the car. 





Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, Te Times any Tuesday or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 


Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), Phone: 
Gerrard 59714, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES. 











TABLE WATER * 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN. SO GOOD 
Wh=\et-melal| 


CARRS “Carlisle 
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How lovely — To Be AMAN / 
Certainly the male sex have the pull * 
in the rare pipe pleasure of Four Square 
—that fine old matured Virginia air- 
cured, sun-dried pure leaf, matured in 
the wood and cut from the cake. It is 
a tobacco you will like with a fragrance 
all its own. 
From all good tobacconists in 
1 and 2 oz. packets or 2 oz. and 
4 oz. silvered tins at 1/24 per oz, 
Manufactured by 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Ltd., 
Tobacco Manufacturers, PAISLEY. 
Established 1809. 


FOUR 
SQUARE : 


MATURED VIRGINIA 
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- THE PRESENT MENACE 


and how to meet it 
Tivo years 1914—1918 marked the period of the world’s great agony resulting 


from physical conflict. 


The period since 1918 has been a continuation of that agony in the mental 
world. The result of the mental disturbance may be tabulated in part as follows :— 


(1) The Empires of the Continental world have 
crashed, viz., the Russian, Turkish, Austrian and 


German Empires. 


(2) Ancient systems of organised religion have 
been shaken, such as the Greek Church of Russia, 
and the Mohammedan organisation of Turkey, 


including the Caliphate. 


(3) Other systems of organised religion are 
feeling the strain and are in manifest danger. 

(4) The economic organisation of Europe crashed 
under the pressure. The economic situation of 


RITAIN is not exempt from the 
menace. If Britain and the 
Anglo-Saxon world would escape the 
destruction which has fallen upon 
Russia and which has shaken the fabric 
of the western nations, she must 
examine and estimate the danger and 
take the necessary steps to avert it in 
time to save our institutions and our 
faith. We may state the position in 2 
sentence, and then we can examine it 
in detail. ; 

WHAT GERMANY AND HER 
ALLIES TRIED TO DO 
THROUGH MILITARY  OR- 
GANISATION, COMMUNISTIC 
RUSSIA HAS ENDEAVOURED 
AND IS STILL ENDEAVOURING 
TO DO THROUGH DOCTRINE. 

The assumption of the Communist 
leaders is that DOCTRINE IS MORE 
EFFECTIVE THAN THE SWORD. 

COMMUNIST DOCTRINE. 


The first and basic plank in the 
platform of doctrine held and acted 
upon by the Russian Bureau is that :— 

THERE IS NO GOD, and the 
corollary, RELIGION IS A FALSE 
AND MISCHIEVOUS THING. 
There follows the logical deduction. 
Morals which have been founded 
upon religion are unnecessary and 
burdensome. Therefore they should 
be jettisoned from the individual and 
the national life. Love, self-sacrifice, 
pity, mercy and kindred sentiments 
which have been esteemed to be 
Virtues, are now declared to be weak- 
nesses and even vices. Let hatred 
take the place of love, firmness the 
place of pity; the strong hand of 
authority take the place of self-sacri- 
fice, and the play of natural instincts 
take the place of morals and self- 
restraint. In fact, let the ancient 
“natural man” be unchained and 
let morality be as a thing forgotten. 
This is the doctrine proclaimed by the 
Communists. 

AN ANTI-GOD CAMPAIGN 


has been inaugurated, Family life 
and purity have been abolished. 
National honour and the obligation 
to fulfil engagements have been repu- 








diated. People are being dragged in 
the mire of moral and physical pollu- 
tion. There are natures which wilh 
glory in all this, and seek to join in the 
saturnalia produced. 

It is unbelievable by decent moral 
beings that such oceans of blood have 
been shed, such innumerable lives 
destroyed, such culture repudiated, 
such lust and crime enthroned, as is 
the case at the present time in one of 
the physically and numerically greatest 
nations of the earth! That one of the 
erstwhile “ Great World Powers ” 
should thus plunge is a matter for 
wonder and for dread. What has 
happened to one of the civilised nations 
might possibly happen to all. Then 
would come the end of Civilisation 
and all that it contains of peace and 
prosperity. 

These may sound like the ravings of 
an alarmist. But they are statements 
of sober fact. 

The forces which have worked such 
disaster in Russia are present through- 
out the world, even in Britain at this 
time, and 


MUST BE MET AND SUBDUED. 


How did the world fall into this state. 
of affairs ? Where is the fountain head 
of the flood which is thus threatening 
to sweep the world over the brink of a 
veritable Niagara of revolution ? 

The story is now more than a 
century old. Early in the eighteenth 
century Voltaire began his course of 
raillery against religion and all con- 
nected with it. Had he been alone it 
would have counted for little, but 
there was in the minds of the people a 
disposition to follow such a lead ; the 
virus, widely spread, finding expression 
in the utterances of Voltaire and his 
school, produced the French Revolu- 
tion. Some of the MSS. of the late 
Ferrar Fenton deal with the anti-God 





war in the French Revolution. The: 


writings might stand without altera- 


tion except as to dates and names for. 
the anti-God war in Russia to-day.. 


The Movement is one, the cause one. 
_ After the French Revolution, when 
the thinking of the world had been 


the world is feeling the strain of the mental un- 
balancing of the minds of the peoples. 


(5) More lives have been destroyed since the 
war, in Russia and elsewhere, by the mental up- 
heaval and the consequent revolutions, than were 
destroyed by the Great War. 


(6) Morality has shrivelled under the scorching 
breath of Communist doctrine. ; 

(7) Family life has been threatened, and has in 
part been swept away. 


stabilised by the faith of Britain, and 
the peace of the world had been 
re-established by the arms of Britain, 
the stream of atheistic propaganda ran 
underground for awhile, but emerged 
again in 
MARXIAN PHILOSOPHY 

in Germany. It gave to us the red 
years of 1914-1918. 

In logical progress it produced the 
Revolutions in the Continental -Em- 
pires, and struck deeply into Russian 
soil, producing the state of chaos now 
to be found there. That there is in 
this a continued world menace of the 
most malign and dangerous kind, no 
man in his right mind can deny. 

Every department of our national 
life is feeling the strain which this 
miasma of Communistic anti-God 
doctrine is putting upon it. In every 
department there is danger of collapse. 

Everyone will agree that the first 
duty is to try to understand all the 
factors which make up the present 
condition of affairs, and that when we 
have that understanding it is impera- 
tive that action should be taken in 
regard to the matter. What shall that 
action be ? 


THE FAITH OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON WORLD. 


All thinking people will agree that 

the world was saved in the nineteenth 
century by the faith of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. While Europe was being 
deluged by the unfaith of Voltaire 
and his school, the faith of Britain was 
revived, and fanned into a fierce heat 
by the Wesleyan Revival. It was the 
preaching of Wesley and of his asso- 
ciates that stabilised the thinking of 
the Anglo-Saxon world at the time of 
the French Revolution. 
IT MUST BE THE FAITH OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXON .WORLD 
WHICH WILL AGAIN STEM 
THE TIDE OF REVOLUTION 
NOW SWEEPING OVER THE 
NATIONS. 

This is more important to Britain 
to-day than party platforms can 
possibly be. Party platforms and 
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political activities, important though 
they may be to the nation in normal 
times, cannot stem the tide of perni- 
cious doctrine which is sweeping the 
whole fabric of civilisation to the verge 
of the cataract. Even the League of 
Nations, excellent as its declared 
objects are, carefully avoids mention 
of the Name of God and therefore 
cannot meet the menace of the anti- 
God campaign. The faith of the 
Anglo-Saxon world, if rightly directed 
to an understanding of the factors in 
the present-day unrest, can, and must, 
save the situation. Upon our under- 
standing of these things depends our 
ability to counter the flood of Com- 
munist doctrine. 


Now the phase of doctrine apropos 





the present situation is the 





doctrine of 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Lest we should be misunderstood, 

we must here call attention to the fact 
that the Gospel, as presented to us in 
the New Testament, has two distinct 
phases which run parallel to each 
other all through the Book. The first 
phase is the preaching of the Gospel 
of the Kingdom of God; and the 
second phase is the preaching of the 
Gospel of Salvation. We follow the 
order in which the two phases of the 
Gospel are introduced in the New 
Testament. 
- We read in the first Chapter of 
St. Mark that our Lord “‘ came into 
the regions of Galilee preaching the 
Kingdom of God.” This was the 
first word of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. 

He thereafter trained and sent out 
His twelve disciples, and then His 
seventy, instructing them to preach, 
saying: ‘“‘ The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” 

We read in the last paragraph of the 
Acts of the Apostles: “ And Paul 
dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all that came 
in unto him, preaching the Kingdom 
of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
So we see that the Kingdom of God 
was also included in the last stage of 
Apostolic preaching. 

In the twenty-fourth Chapter of St. 
Matthew, our Lord declares: ‘‘ This 
Gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations, and then shall the end 
come.” So on the authority of our 
Lord Himself we know that the Gospel 
of the Kingdom shall also be the last 
word of the Christian dispensation. 
Needless to say, neither our Lord, 
nor His disciples, preached the Gospel 
of the Kingdom to the exclusion of the 
Gospel of Salvation, but the two phases 
run parallel to each other throughout 
the Bible. We are quite orthodox, 
then, when 


WE TURN TO THE GOSPEL 








of the Kingdom of God. 

The fact is that God has established 
for Himself, and for the world, a 
national organisation. This national 





organisation is founded upon a system 
of Divine Law, which is given to us 
in the Bible and which is the basis of 
the Common Law of Britain. This 
national organisation is under the 
direct administration of the LORD 
GOD ALMIGHTY, in regard to all 
supreme matters affecting His King- 


_ dom in the world—He allows us self- 


government in all minor affairs. 

This national organisation is 
founded, primarily, upon one family 
selected from among al! the families 
of the earth. The family so selected 
to form the basis of the Kingdom has 
been cultured and cared for during 
three thousand five hundred years, and 
has been trained to meet the crisis of 
the present age. The modern de- 
velopment of that FAMILY IS THE 
CELTIC, ANGLO-SAXON, and all 
the other branches of the people 
which go to the making of the Anglo- 
Saxon race so-called. ‘These form the 
organised centre and nucleus of the 
official Kingdom of God, which is 
destined to include all the nations of 
the earth. Celt, Saxon, Dane, 
Norman and all the various branches 
of British people are of the same stock. 
Together these go to the making of 
what the world knows as the Anglo- 
Saxon people. We mean Britain and 
her Overseas Dominions, and the 
United States of America. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON NATION 
AND COMPANY OF NATIONS, 
AND THE UNITED STATES 
BRANCH OF THE SAME PEOPLE, 
CONSTITUTE THE NATIONAL 
BASIS OF THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD IN THE EARTH. 

We say—the national BASIS—no 
person and no race is excluded. All 
are invited to enter in. This has no 
reference to the matter of Salvation 
for the individual. It has reference 
to God’s administration, ensuring 
peace and prosperity for the nations. 


THE HISTORIC GROWTH 





of the national organisation of the 
Kingdom of God is tabulated. Among 
the several chronological tables which 
scholars have provided, we shall follow 
Archbishop Ussher, as his table is the 
most easily accessible to all. 

In 1927 B.C. (circa) God called and 
established Abraham and Sarah, and in 
them, through Isaac and Israel, He 
established His household for ever. 
The great charter of the family is 
found in the seventeenth Chapter of 
208 Book of Genesis. It is signed 

hors 

EL SHADDAI (God Almighty).— 

Abraham.— 
Sarah. 

This is the original household as 
established by God. Into this house- 
hold was born Isaac, the father of the 
Saxons. Of him was born Jacob- 
Israel, the father of Israel. Of Jacob 
were born the twelve patriarchs, the 
heads of the tribes of Israel. And into 
this household are still being born the 
modern descendants of the Fathers. 

In 1496 B.C. (circa) their descendants 
were organised into the nation Israel, 


ee ae 


henceforth to be the national basis of 
the Kingdom of God in the earth, as 
set forth in the nineteenth and 
twentieth Chapters of Exodus. The 
charter contained in those Chapters is 
of more importance to us as a race and 
nation than is Magna Charta or any 
other modern document. It is the 
establishment of our race and nation 
by the fiat of Almighty God, while 
Magna Charta was only the act of 
King John. 

In 1100 B.C. (circa) the House of 
David was established to rule over 
the Kingdom of the Lord for ever, 
and it still rules in the present House 
of Windsor in the person of His 
Gracious Majesty King George V. 

In 975 B.c. the nation was divided 
into two kingdoms, and the nation so 
divided has never been fully reunited 
to this day. At that date JUDAH 
WAS SEPARATED FROM 
ISRAEL, and since that day Israel 
has been a non-JUDAIC PEOPLE. 


The Israel of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and the minor prophets, the 
Israel of the four Gospels and of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and of the 
Epistles, had no tribe of Judah in it, 
Therefore there is no excuse for con- 
founding non-Judaic Israel with Judah 
or the Jews. Judah has its own 
honoured place in the Holy Scriptures 
and its own assigned place in world 
affairs, 


ISRAEL HAS BEEN, AND IS A 
KINGDOM SEPARATE FROM 


JUDAH. 











This is an historic condition which 
has obtained for 2,900 years. 


In looking for Israel, therefore, we 
must look for a non-Judaic people. 
Israel has always continued to func- 
tion as a nation in one or other of its 
branches. To this the oath of God 
was pledged ages ago, and He has 
fully redeemed his pledge. See 
Jeremiah 31, and see the clear-cut 
records of secular history. 


In 740-721 B.C. Israel was carried 
captive by Assyria; Judah was not. 
The story of Judah’s later captivity 
and return does not concern us here. 

In a short time Israel struck out for 
freedom and obtained it, For cen- 
turies Israel dwelt about the Caspian 
and Black Seas, some north and some 
south of the Asiatic border. Those 
north were called Scythians; those 
south were called Sacae; these, and 
many other names, such as Kumri, 
Gaetae (Goths), etc. They dwelt 
in those regions, moving about within 
limits, until the eruption of the Hurs 
about the third century A.D. drove 
them pell mell into Europe, over the 
Danube into the Roman Empire ; 
through the Roman Empire to the 
margin of the Atlantic and the Baltic ; 
and thence, under pressure from the 
Continent, into Britain. 

They passed through Europe as 
Goths, Ostro-Goths, Visi-Goths, and 
under other names. In Britain these 
ultimately united with the ancient 
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Britons, and so became once more a 
of the Kingdom. 
. The Goths came into Britain as 
Saxons, Jutes, Danes, and so on, 
taking names from the localities in 
which they had rested en route. 
(See Gibbon’s “ Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” and various notes 
thereon.) Coming into Britain they 
found here the ancient Britons, who 
were a much earlier migration of the 
same stock. Finally in A.D. 1066 
came the Norman branch of the same 
ple. They were all Divinely 
directed in their wanderings, and 
brought to these Isles. Even in the 
great law of migrations we can under- 
stand succeeding waves of the same 
people taking up the same line of 
march. 


Organised anew in these Islands, 
they reappear as the national basis of 
the Kingdom of God in the earth. 


REPRESENTING HIS 
GOVERNMENT 








among the governments of the earth. 
They have been governed by God from 
(circa) 1496 B.c. when the Law was 
given (at Sinai), which is the basis of 
the Common Law of England. That 
Law was codified in England as early 
as 1100 B.C. by King Brute. Again it 
was codified in England about $00 B.c. 
by King Malmutius—and yet again 
by King Alfred the Great. 


GOD IS STILL DWELLING 





in the midst of His Kingdom and is 
still as much as ever the King of His 
Kingdom nation. His law is the only 
safe system for the guidance of man- 
kind, and for the successful rule of the 
nations of the earth. 
. From 740 B.C. to approximately 
1800 A.D. the Israel-British nation 
was under sentence of punishment, 
and, therefore, world rule was en- 
trusted by Almighty God to the suc- 
cession of Continental Empires for an 
exact period of seven prophetic times. 
These prophetic times began with 
the setting-up of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Empire in 602 B.c. (see Daniel 2) and 
ended in 1918 A.D., when the Empires 
crashed, exactly at the end of seven 
times, or 2,520 years. About 1800 A.D. 
Britain, which is modern Israel, began 
to emerge from that period of punish- 
ment—amounting to 2,520 years, or 
“seven times ”—and to rapidly take 
her place as the restored “‘ Ruler with 
God ” which the name Israel means. 
The time of the French Revolution 
was the beginning of the 


END OF THE CONTINENTAL 
POWER. 





The-French Revolution culminated 
in the Napoleonic regime, which broke 
in pieces under the guns of the British 
Fleet at Trafalgar and upon the 
squares of the British Army at 
Waterloo. 

1914-1918 saw the end of the 
Continental system, when Turkey, 
Austria, Germany and Russia ceased 
to be Empires. 


RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 





After 1800 A.D. the British people 
began their miracle expansion both as 
to the numbers of the people and the 
extension of the British Empire. 
From sixteen millions we have grown 
to one hundred and sixty millions in a 
century anda quarter. From “ Little 
England ” we have grown to a world- 
wide Empire, plus the greatest single 
people on the face of the earth—the 
United States of America. Under the 
united flags of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
one-third of the human race is enjoy- 
ing liberty.and peace—that is, about 
650 millions of people. 


THE FAMILY WIDER 
THAN THE NATION. 


The family or Household of God 
established in the earth through 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is more 
widespread and numerous than the 
Israel people within the Kingdom of 
God. The Kingdom never at any one 
time embraced all of the family of 
Israel. Therefore the fact that people 
of the same stock are to be found 
elsewhere in the world is not of vital 
importance to this consideration of the 
matter. Europe, Asia and Africa 
have colonies of these people, settled 
there from the distant past. Some of 
these remember from whence and 
from whom they came ; others do not, 
but bear signs by which the ethnologist 
identifies them. 








ELEMENTS OF THE KINGDOM. 





The Kingdom, as organised at Sinai 
out of the chosen family, contained 
three elements which must be found 
in every Kingdom; namely, the 
Nation, the King, and the Constitu- 
tion or law. Take any one of these 
elements away, and whatever else the 
organisation which remains may be, it 
will not be a kingdom. So, turning 
to the record of the setting-up of the 
Kingdom as it is written in Exodus, 
Chapters 19 and 20, we find :— 


THE NATION.—Israel. 

THE KING.—Jehovah. 

THE LAW.—The Ten Command- 
ments and the following statutes. 


These three vital elements were 
there brought together and organized 
into the Kingdom of God in the earth. 
The history of the Kingdom shows a 
spectacle at times reaching to the point 
of supreme tragedy. It shows the 
Lord striving to lead His people, to 
train His people, into the necessary 
habits of life and mind to render them 
suitable to be what they had been 
called to be, namely, the national 
basis of the Kingdom of God. 


All the succeeding history of Israel 
shows the same wonderful spectacle 
carried unweariedly on through over 
three thousand years to our own day. 
For a time the people were more or 
less obedient to the Divine Law. At 
least their will was good in that direc- 
tion. They confessed themselves to 
be the people of the Lord. They 
acknowledged Him to be their God. 


They reverenced and owned obedi- 
ence, as a duty, to His law, no matter 
how short they came in actual fulfil- 
ment. 


THE KINGDOM SUPREME. 





. During this time, especially in the 
reigns of David—the founder of the 
reigning House of Britain—and of 
Solomon, his son and successor, Israel 
dominated the world situation. They 
were too strong for any enemy to 
attack at this period of Israel history. 
They occupied the road between 
Assyria and Egypt. Egypt could not 
move to attack Assyria, and Assyria 
could not move to attack Egypt, while 
David and Solomon held the inter- 
vening territory. Therefore, Israel 
dominated and commanded the peace 
of the then known world. 


THE KINGDOM REMOVED. 





But the time came when Israel went 
away from God in religion and in law. 
Therefore, they were removed from 
world leadership. They were also 
carried into captivity. Their sentence 
had been pronounced ages before by 
Moses, their founder and prophet. 
We can read it in the twenty-sixth 
Chapter of Leviticus, and that sentence 
was for 2,520 years, or until A.D. 1799. 
That sentence began to go into effect 
in 740-721 B.C. and ended at the end 
of 2,520 years, in, say, I800 A.D. (See 
Dr. Gratton Guinness’ “‘ Approaching 
End of the Age,” etc.) This, then, 
was the position of Britain at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 


THE KINGDOM BEING 
RESTORED. 





It was at that time that she fought 
with her back to the wall against the 
western world in arms. When the 
conflict, indeed the whole series of 
conflicts, was over, Britain came out 
with treaties which confirmed to her, 
or gave to her Newfoundland, Canada, 
Gibraltar, Cape of Good Hope, 
Bombay, West Indies, etc., and Fe. 
own ships took possession of Australia 
and New Zealand ; and so the Empire 
was fully born. At the same historic 
period America became a nation, and 
so the Empire and the Republic may 
be said to have appeared almost 
simultaneously. 


At that time a new civilization was 
born into the world; the Anglo- 
Saxon Civilization. 


We are used to talking and thinking 
of the succession of Empires. Have 
we thought of the succession of 
Civilizations ? Think of those civiliza- 
tions which existed in ancient Baby- 
lonia, and in ancient Egypt. Think 
of the new type of civilization which 
sprang up in Israel, on the shore of 
the Mediterranean (1496 B.C.) which 
flourished until 740 B.c., and con- 
tinued in the Jews to 70 A.D. Think, 
now, of the Roman world civilization. 
Then think. of European civilization 
replacing all these. 

Following European civilization. 
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THE PRESENT, MENACE AND HOW TO MEET IT. (conlinued), 


A_ NEW rns IS BORN 


at the ng of the nineteenth 
century in the Pedion world. It 
is younger than European civilization. 
It is different from European civiliza- 
tion. European civilization was 
fuunded upon Imperial Rome and 
upon the Civil Law. The historic 
descent of European civilization is by 
way of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece 
and Rome. The New Civilization is 
the emergence of the Kingdom of 
God once more to a dominant place 
in world affairs, and the elements 
entering into it are the same Israel 
nation, the same God and the same 
Law amplified by the Sermon on the 
Mount. We know these as: (1) The 
British-Israel or Anglo-Saxon nations ; 
(2) Jehovah, the King; and (3) the 
Law of the Lord or the Common Law 
of England. 

That civilization which has thus 
emerged has covered continents and 
islands to a greater extent than Euro- 
pean civilization ever did. That 
which has been built up in the material, 
sociological, administrative, moral and 
spiritual departments of that civiliza- 
tion exceeds every such structure the 
world has known. What countries 
it involves! Individual Provinces of 
Canada, States of Australia and of the 
United States of America compare 
with major European countries. What 





matter is 


material wealth it has produced ! 
What multitudes of people have 
appeared to take possession of these 
heritages. And then we remember 
that this civilization is the work of a 
century and a quarter! The whole 


A MIRACLE OF 
DIVINE ACHIEVEMENT 


still only in the beginning. Who can 
estimate what a second century of such 
development promises both for the 
British Empire (the Nation and Com- 
pany of Nations of Gen. xxxv. 11) 
and the Republic of America (the 
Great People of Gen. xlviii. 19). 
Nothing like it has ever been seen on 
the earth before in extent, but in 
principle it is ancient Israel in all its 
glory reappearing. It glories in the 
same God. It delights in the same 
Truth. It is obedient (more or less) 
to the same Law. It trusts in the 
same salvation. 

THE KINDGOM MUST ENDURE. 


Now, what does all this mean? Is 
it something which is to be destroyed 
by the virus of Communism—which 
never yet attacked a nation or a Civi- 
lization which it did not destroy, unless 
it was met and overcome by superior 
doctrine and faith? Or is this King- 
dom a work of God brought to the 
present stage as a great blessing to the 











earth and to all who dwell in it, and 
which shall be carried on triumphantly 
to the end? We'believe it to be the 
work of God. We believe it to be 
the Kingdom of God on the way to 
that perfection we are led ultimately to 
expect in His Kingdom in thé earth. 
It is in part for this we pray when we 
say “ Thy Kingdom come.” It is for 
this we pray when we say “ O Lord, 
bless thine heritage, make Thy chosen 
people joyful. Govern them and lift 
them up for ever.’ 

Neither is this the final thing which 
God will yet produce in the earth. It 
is the initial organization. ‘It is the 


race and nation and fellowship of 


nations through which He will produce 
His ultimate triumph in ‘human 
government. It is the Kingdom of 
God in the twentieth century. 

In that next and ultimate stage all 
nations will constitute the Kingdom of 
God. To this Kingdom ultimately, 
and many of us believe soon, the Lord 
Jesus Christ will come. There He 
will find the British Royal House 
directly descended from the throne of 
David operating in accordance with 
the oath to that effect of the Lord 
Almighty. When He so comes “ God 
shall give unto Him the throne of His 
father David, and He shall rule over 
the House of Jacob for-ever, and of His 
Kingdom there shall be no end.” 


NOW FOR THE CHALLENGE AND THE CALL 


of all Christian and patriotic organizations 

within the boundaries of the Empire.| They 
recognize the preaching of the Gospel of the King - 
dom to be a prime duty, and that there is help and 
strength in it for every organization which exists 
to preach the Gospel ‘of Salvation. The one phase 
of the Gospel supports and enforces the other. 
Our Lord Himself and His disciples, who after- 
wards became His Apostles, all preached both the 
Gospel of the Kingdom and the Gospel of Salvation : 
two phases of the same Gospel. 


Te things are being accepted by members 





In the Gospel of the Kingdom there is 
Salvation for the structure of our Civilization. 





WE ASK FOR A CONCERTED MOVEMENT 
TO PREACH THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 


By this means we shali meet and overcome the 
doctrine of the anti-God campaign; and by this 
means we shall also restore faith and confidence, 
and so stabilize national life and world affairs. 

The British - Israel - World Federation, inter- 
denominational and non-political, is bending every 
effort to this end. It is the friend of every Church 
and organization devoted to the preaching of the 
Gospel. It is the friend and well-wisher of every 
person who is loyal to God, to the Throne and to 
the State. We are challenging the Christian world 
of Britain, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the United States to get together upon this 


GREAT EMERGENCY PLATFORM 


and to proclaim that the Kingdom of God is mani- 
fest in our national life. 
There is salvation for our civilization in this 
Crusade. 
There is salvation for our material prosperity in 
it. ts 
There is salvation for the world in it. 


Leaders of the Empire in Church and State give 
this Crusade the weight of your exalted position 
and great powers ! 


Men of faith, put your spiritual power and 
influence into the driving power of this Movement! 


Men of learning, inform yourselves of the facts 
and put your learning at the disposal of the Lord 
and of His Cause, in this campaign ! 


Men who wield the power of the Press, put your 
great influence behind this campaign ! 


Men of wealth, put your resources behind this 
Movement ! 

Let us win the nation and the world for God. 

Let us in this, the only way, avert the Com- 
munistic menace which threatens to destroy civili- 
zation; restore the faith and stability of our 
national institutions, bringing the Commonwealth 
of Anglo-Saxon Nations back to God and His Law. 


THE RALLYING CENTRE 


of this Great Movement, which has millions 
of adherents, including thousands of outstanding 
men and women representing all classes of the 
community, is the British-Israel-World Federa- 
tion. It is sending out millions of books and 
pamphlets, and carrying on a platform compmes 
throughout Anglo-Saxon countries. 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect the large 
body of literature displayed in the Book Room at 
Headquarters, opposite Buckingham Palace. 


The weekly journal, ‘‘ The National Message,” 
devoted to this subject circulates in vast numbers 
throughout Anglo-Saxondom. Single copies 2d. 
A complimentary copy of a Special Number of 
this journal, together with a catalogue of books 
and pamphlets by experienced writers and cers, 
will be sent on application. 


All. communications to the Secretary.- -General, 
6, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, — { Avvs.] 
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News of the Week 


The Unemployment Crisis 
TNHE terrifying figures of unemployment are bringing 

the Government into the most difficult times they 
have yet experienced. The abstention of their Left 
Wing in the division on the unemployment debate on 
Monday left them to scrape through with a majority of 
only fifteen. Sir Oswald Mosley’s resignation was the 
signal for the revolt to harden. On Thursday, shortly 
after we write these words Sir Oswald will challenge the 
Government at a special meeting of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. The wild talk about an early dissolution 
is not justified by the facts, but it is obvious that the 
Government cannot afford any mistake, and must 
make up their minds to treat unemployment as by 
far the most urgent political question if they are not to 
lose respect and authority. 

* * * * 








Sir Oswald Mosley resigned the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster on Tuesday. This was the direct 
result of the rejection by the Cabinet of the Memorandum 
on unemployment which he had written in collaboration 


with Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Tom Johnston. The Memor- 
andum has not been published, but it is said to propose 
a loan of £250,000,000 for work schemes, the purchase 
of wheat in bulk—in spite of the embarrassment which 
bulk purchase has caused in the United States and 
Canada—a large programme of road-making, and the 
pensioning of manual workers at the age of sixty. Sir 
Oswald’s resignation coincided neatly with the confession 
of failure to cure unemployment made by Mr. Thomas 
in the House of Commons on Monday. Unemployment 
has risen by 27,504 since last week, and there is a grim 
possibility that the total number of unemployed, which 


is now 1,789,500, will be 2,000,000 by the winter. 
* * * * 


Grave unemployment is, of course, universal. Credible 
estimates place the number of unemployed in the United 
States at about 4,000,000, and Germany is relatively 
in as bad a case. The Rationalization of industry 
here is displacing labour right and left, but this inevitable 
first result of the elimination of waste in industrial 
affairs, tragic though it is, is distinctly preferable to 
denying a place to scientific method in industry. If 
we tried to check scientific progress we should be no 
wiser than the proprietors of carriages and sedan chairs 
who appealed to the Government of their day to prohibit 
umbrellas. For our part we agree entirely with the Cabinet 
that it is much safer to conserve the capital which _ is 
required for normal industry than to exhaust the flow 
at its source by lavishly irrigating uneconomic schemes. 

* * * * 

All the same, we believe that if the nation as a whole 
applied itself to fighting unemployment in the spirit 
in which it fought the Germans it could discover means 
of employment guiltless of the financial heresies which 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Thomas all 
repudiate. Such a campaign would mean a call upon 
the salving energies and the good will of all people who 
recognize that their country is in mortal danger. It 
is an occasion for the co-operation of all parties. In 
this way alone, so far as we can judge, will the Government 
be really able to check, and to deprive of its present 
appearance of reason, the threatening revolt of those 
members of the Labour Party who are not only 
disillusioned but bitterly indignant. The Government, 
we are glad to say, are willing to have an All-Party con- 
ference on agriculture. Why not also on unemployment ? 

* * * es 
The United States of Europe 

The much heralded plan for a “ United States of 
Europe” was communicated to the twenty-six 
Governments, members of the League, last Saturday. 
They are requested to reply with comments and sug- 
gestions before July 15th, This embodiment of M. Briand’s 
dream contains (1) a General Pact affirming the solidarity 
of. European States; (2) proposed machinery; (3) a 
programme of “ federation founded on union, not unity.” 
It is a perplexing document, so timid in its definite 
suggestions, and so vague in its phraseology, that we 
doubt whether its consequences are likely to be 
important. M. Briand seems to have been inhibited 
by his anxiety to allay apprehensions—in America, in 
Russia, in the small European States—and not least, 
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perhaps, by diplomatic warnings in his own country. 
We have discussed elsewhere the surface meaning of the 
proposals. There is, in M. Briand’s final paragraph, a 
meaning that may be more subtle. He says that 
“* encouragement should be given to the nations of Europe 
which are less economically developed,” and we hazard 
the suggestion that the determined attempt to make 
Paris an important money market is not unconnected 
with this French proposal. 
* * * * 

M. Briand’s plan is, however, something more than a 
sort of regional version of the League. As was pointed 
out in the Observer, this is the first time since the War 
that a Continental statesman has proposed a pacific organ- 
ization which depends for its efficacy, not on military 
“sanctions ” or juridical instruments, but on simple common 
sense and good will. That imponderable—the will to 
peace and union—is clearly what lacks in Europe and 
hinders participation in the present peace policy of this 
country and America. If M. Briand’s proposal produces, 
in time, the indispensable cement, it will rank as one of 
the most important diplomatic ventures since the War. 
It was unfortunate that at a Pan-European Conference 
in Berlin last Sunday, the day after publication of the 
Quai D’Orsay Memorandum, Mr. Amery should have 
declared that Great Britain could never enter any such 
European Union. 

* * * * 
France and Disarmament 

“ Security ” has taken on quite a different complexion, 
as we have said, since President Hoover and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald pointed to the ‘ better way” of mutual 
confidence and political peace. Notoriously the Paris 
Press does not represent the whole of French opinion, 
and this fact is emphasized by the recent series of articles 
by M. Léon Blum in Le Populaire. M. Blum says that 
the conception of the nation in arms—made so dear to 
the hearts of the French Left by M. Jaurés—is out of 
date in the changed circumstances of the world of 1930. 
He echoes the feelings of, many when he says, ‘“ We 
are equally sick and tired of the suspicion and 
pettifogging procrastination of conferences, and_ the 
sluggish or evasive action of diplomatists and 
technicians.” 

* * * * 

M. Blum goes on to argue that France, as_ the 
principal victor in the War, has the moral obligation of 
setting the example of disarmament. The question of 
trained reserves which M. Blum frankly recognizes as 
one of the greatest obstacles to disarmament is to be 
discussed at the National Congress of the Socialist 
Party at Bordeaux next month. We know, of course, 
that M. Blum does not speak even for all French 
Socialists, but he does represent a growing French 
opinion. And this should be a warning to those peace- 
workers in this country who have proceeded on the 
assumption that the official French point of view is 
immutable and who have unconsciously been playing 
into the hands of the Quai D’Orsay, and, more 
particularly, the French General Staff. 

* * * * 
Signor Mussolini’s Rhetoric 

The sceres of military splendour which Signor 
Mussolini authorized for his week’s tour in Tuscany 
seem to have inflamed him. When one has made every 
allowance for his gift of rhetoric, it is painful to have 
to admit that his language bears a very close resemblance 
to that of Bismarck and the ex-German Emperor. 
Speaking of naval policy last Saturday, he said (according 
to the report in the Times) that.the programme would 
be realized ton for ton “ because the will of Fascism 


is not only iron and decisive but is also mathematical.” 
“Tron” was one of Bismarck’s favourite words, 
Signor Mussolini spoke of the troops whom he reviewed 
as displaying the ‘firm and warlike face of Fascist 
Italy.” Fascist Italy, he said, offered to the world 
the “simple alternative of her precious friendship or 
her stubborn enmity.” Again, ‘‘ Although words are 
beautiful things, rifles, machine-guns, ships, aeroplanes 
and cannons are still more beautiful things; because, 
O Blackshirts, right unless accompanied by force is a 
vain word. Prophets who have disarmed will perish.” 
Such thoughts might have sprung from the brain which 
created the “ mailed fist ” and the “ shining armour.” 
* * * * 

The Young Plan 

Last Saturday the Reparation Commission held its 
finei meeting and handed over its charge to the Bank 
for International Settlements. On the same day the 
order was given for the withdrawal of the French Army 
of Occupation. The Young Plan then came into force. 
The only remaining difficulties had been removed by the 
waiving of the Americans’ request that their prior claim 
to reparations should be acknowledged, and by leaving 
to arbitration the question whether the last annual 
payments should be unconditional. That this satisfactory 
solution was not reached without some difficulty is shown 
by a recent article in the Matin, by M. Jules Sauerwein, 
and by subsequent comments. M. Sauerwein accused 
Great Britain of an attempt to “torpedo” the new 
Bank, alleging, among other reasons, her jealousy because 
only a small portion of the new loan is to be floated in 
London. The quality of his reasoning is admirably 
indicated by the well-known fact that the part floated 
in London is small merely because of the British stipulation 
that it should not exceed the British share in the proceeds 
of the loan. The French consistently argued against 
this arrangement, since they are anxious that the triangular 
gold drain, London-Berlin-Paris, should continue. 

* ** * * 

The Indian Situation 
_ The unrest in and around Peshawar continues, accen- 
tuated without a doubt by the deliberate spreading of 
false reports. Such distortions of fact must be expected 
in the circumstances. It is satisfactory to have the 
official assurance that no whole tribe on the North- 
West frontier has shown itself hostile, and that the 
situation is at present under control—civil or military. 
Scattered disturbances continue, notably in Bombay, 
where there have been determined raids by Congress 
volunteers on the salt depots. Seventy-two arrests were 
made last Saturday, but the most serious conflicts were 
on Wednesday when there were hundreds of casualties. 
On Wednesday, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Gandhi’s successor, 
was arrested. Mr. Manilal Gandhi and several leaders 
of Congress were also arrested. Mr. Patel has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Naidu. Elsewhere satyagraha (passive 
resistance) persists, and at times merges into rioting, 
which can be dealt with only by latht charges by the 


outnumbered police. 
* * * * 


No tangible result has emerged as yet from the 
All-Parties Conference. Lord Irwin, we are glad to see, 
has appointed a special Reforms Commissioner who 
will have his own Department and a status approaching 
that of a Member of Council. The Commissioner’ 
duty will be to co-ordinate all questions of fact and 
policy—the raw material which the Round Table 
Conference, it is hoped, will make into a finished product; 
In the Manchester Guardian, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
who has come to deliver the Hibbert Lectures at Oxford, 
has made a statement which is in part very disturbing 
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and in part encouraging. He says that Europe 
has completely lost her former moral prestige in Asia, 
but that the present “ complications” in India can be 
remedied by “some real greatness of heart which will 
attract in its turn a genuine spirit of co-operation on 
our side.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Dwight Morrow and Prohibition 

The cause of the “‘ Wets ” has received, at a critical 
time, a notable reinforcement in the support of 
Mr. Dwight Morrow. In opening his campaign for the 
Senatorial elections in New Jersey at Newark on 
Thursday, May 15th, he declared himself in favour of 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and return of 
the control of the liquor trade to the States. He 
is evidently exercised by the danger of conflict between 
the State and Federal authorities in States where 
sentiment is against Prohibition. His great reputation 
as a sound upholder of American institutions will give 
his opinion weight all over the country. It should not 
be assumed, however, that because Mr. Morrow is 
alarmed at the present lawlessness he is a supporter of 
the liquor interests. 

* * * * 

Lord Beaverbrook and the Referendum 

When the breach between Lord Beaverbrook and 
Mr. Baldwin widens that between Lord Beaverbrook 
and Lord Rothermere contracts. Lord Beaverbrook is 
evidently extremely discontented with his bargain with 
Mr. Baldwin about the Referendum. We thought at 
the time that Mr. Baldwin had the better of that bargain 
and Lord Beaverbrook, upon reflection, seems to think 
so too. In a speech at Hastings on Monday he 
invited Mr. Baldwin to scrap the Referendum. “ The 
Central Office,” he said, ‘‘ appears to me to be using 
the Referendum not as a spear with which to fight for 
Empire Free Trade, but as a shield behind which to 
shelter itself from this issue of a tax on foreign food- 
stuffs.’ The speech also contained a panegyric upon 


Lord Rothermcere. 
* * * * 


On Wednesday the Daily Mail, by a natural sequence, 
came out with a leading article in praise of Lord 
Beaverbrook. ‘‘ The Central Office,” said the Daily 
Mail, “‘ has shown every desire to smother the Empire 
Crusaders with hostile leaflets. No one can wonder 
that Lord Beaverbrook after two months’ patient 
endurance of such tactics has called upon the Conservative 
leaders to forbear further official waste of time, such 
as their Referendum strategy must involve, and to 
fight the next election on the plain issue of food taxes.” 
Only a few months ago Lord Rothermere was 
denouncing the taxation of food as an impossible policy. 
The Central Office has undoubtedly published pamphlets 
pointing out all the difficulties and dangers of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s scheme, but all the criticism in these 
pamphlets seems to us to be well considered and very 
cogent. In the circumstances we may expect before 
long a grand, concerted attack on the Referendum. 

* * * * 
The Coal Bill 

When we write on Thursday the Coal Bill is due 
to come before the House of Lords for the Report stage 
and third reading. What the Government will do 
about the amendments which the Lords have carried 
and those which they may yet carry is an interesting 
subject of speculation. We imagine that as the House 
of Commons itself removed the general levy from the 
Bill the Government will not be able very firmly to 
resist the Lords’ amendment which does away with 
the local levy, The Government, however, set great 


store by the Reorganization Commission and are sure 
to struggle sternly against the Lords’ substitution of 
the Board of Trade. So again in the case of the 
substitution of the ninety-hour fortnight for the seven 
and a half hours’ day, the Government will not at all 
like giving way. But the whole conduct of the 
Unionist case by Lord Salisbury suggests that the Lords 
will prefer compromise to a Constitutional crisis. Both 
sides have figured very well in the House of Lords, 
If Lord Salisbury has been consistently fair, the tiny 
group of Ministers have been in particularly good form. 
Lord Russell’s debating ability would be a great asset 
to any Party. 

* * * * 
The Wool Textile Dispute 

The dispute in the Wool Textile Industry continues 

without any decided success on either side, though each 
side continues to assert that the other is giving way. 
As a result of the further intervention of Miss Bondfield, 
the unions will allow the workers’ representatives in the 
Joint Industrial Council to prepare further proposals on 
the basis of the Macmillan Report, though they say 
that they will never accept the Report itself. It is not 
expected that these proposals will satisfy the employers, 
who have themselves submitted no further suggestions, 
The deadlock is therefore complete, and in the meantime 
trade is being lost which it will be difficult to regain. 
It is more than doubtful whether either side can gain 
anything by a continuance of the dispute. And this is 
not all, for it is possible that the only existing machinery 
for avoiding such disputes—the Joint Industrial 
Council—will break down. 

* * aa * 
A Chair of Peace at Oxford 

In Congregation on Tuesday Oxford University accepted 

yet another important benefaction. Mr. Montague 
Burton, of Harrogate, offered £1,320 a year for seven 
years—with the prospect of a permanent endowment 
after that period—to found a Chair of International 
Relations. The Warden of New College, in moving 
the decree, submitted that, as Mr. Burton desired, Lord 
Cecil and Professor Gilbert Murray should be among 
the board of electors, and that the motive of the founder, 
“the furtherance of international peace in accordance 
with the ideals of the Covenant of the League of Nations,” 
could hardly be said to introduce any element of politics 
orcontroversy. This Professorship is an excellent augury. 
Once more Oxford appears not as the home of lost causes 
but rather as a microcosm of the world in which we live. 

* * * * 


Youth to the Rescue 

English golfers went down like skittles in the play 
for the Walker Cup, but in the Ladies’ Championship 
on Friday, May 16, Miss Diana Fishwick, nineteen 
years old, showed (as Miss Amy Johnson has been showing 
in a still more thrilling enterprise) that this is the day 
of youth, particularly of feminine youth. Miss Collett, 
the American representative whom Miss Fishwick beat 
in the final, is an experienced and extremely resourceful 
player. She has won the Women’s Championship of 
America four times, and when she has played previously 
for the English championship she has yielded only to 
thé formidable Miss Wethered. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1024,; on Wednesday week, 1013; a year ago, 100;; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week, 894; a year ago, 373. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was on Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week, 
77%; a year ago, 76}. 
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Uniting Europe 


BY the publication last Saturday of his Memorandum 

on the Organization of a Régime of Federal Union 
in Europe, M. Briand has set the seal upon those common 
aspirations which ever since the multiplication of indepen- 
dent political entities, characteristic of this age of self- 
expression, have united the forward-looking clements 
in all European countries. First M. Briand and then 
Herr Stresemann at Locarno and Geneva, setting them- 
selves against the Nationalist stream which the floodgates 
of War and post-War passions had let loose, adjured 
their fellow citizens throughout the vast Continent to 
learn to “‘ speak European.” Nor should we forget the 
part played by Lord D’Abernon in making a rapproche- 
ment possible between those who had ranged themselves 
into opposite camps as a result of the War, and so initia- 
ting the process of European integration. 

M. Briand has chosen the moment deliberately to 
issue proposals by the French Government—which were 
in fact approved by a Council of Ministers on May 1st— 
to coincide with the date (May 17th) on which (a) the 
Young Plan officially came into foree, and the Bank for 
International Settlements opened for business and (b) the 
French military authorities in the Rhineland were in- 
structed to begin the evacuation of the third and last 
zone. It is, then, a grand gesture worthy of M. Briand’s 
unconquerable faith and optimism, and significant as a 
token of the extent to which European solidarity is being 
appreciated after five years of the grimmest conflict in 
history. If we cast our minds back to the letter sent by 
the Allies in June, 1919, to the German delegation at the 
Peace Conference, to those first fantastic demands for 
Reparations which literally went up in smoke—on 
Monday, when the so-called A, B and C bonds and other 
industrial bonds, were solemnly burnt in a huge bonfire 
at the office of the Reparations Commission in Paris— 
we shall perhaps have some notion of the amazing recovery 
of the distracted Continent. 

But is it more than a gesture? Let us examine the 
actual proposals of the French Memorandum, which was 
drawn up, we should remember, at Mr. Henderson’s 
suggestion on the occasion of a mecting called by M. 
Briand as representative of France last September at 
Geneva. The preamble begins with a reference to the 
‘common responsibility [of the twenty-seven Governments of 
‘European States, members of the League] in face of the menace 
which exists to the peace of Europe—from the political as well 
as from the social and economic points of view—as a result of 
the unco-ordinated state of the general economic position in 
Europe. Compelled by their geographical position to live together, 
the peoples of Europe, if they are to enjoy security and prosperity, 


‘must establish a permanent régime of government responsible for 
the rational organization of Europe.” 


Tout est la, but before analysing these key sentences we 
shall do well to examine the suggestions as to the particu- 
lar methods by which the desiderated “ sort of federal 
link ” is to be forged. 

At the outset, the Memorandum makes it clear that no 
European group outside the League of Nations is premised, 
but one working in the atmosphere and within the frame- 
work of the League. The States of Europe, it is sug- 
gested, “on account of their ethnical affinities and the 
common source of their civilization, may desire, in the 
interest of peace itself, to take separate action, more 
immediate and more direct than can be expected from 
the League.” Such action would not be expedient, 
however, in problems reserved by the Covenant or by 
existing treaties for the League. On the one hand, then, 
the proposed Union of Europe is to proceed apparently 
in a vacuum, and, on the other hand, the European Confer- 


ence is to be required to do its work in Gencva, with 
machinery modelled closely upon that of the League. 

Now all who know Geneva can testify to the fact 
that the machinery of the League—Assembly, Council, 
or Secretariat—is entirely adequate for all purposes of 
international co-operation. European groups do, in 
point of fact, form themselves—as do other groups—and 
discuss exhaustively such questions as pertain éxclusively 
to Europe, and the full measure of European co-operation 
inside the League can now be studied in detail and in 
perspective thanks to the timely publication of a book 
by the distinguished Swiss delegate to the Assembly, 
Professor William E. Rappard.* We must say quite 
definitely then that the machinery suggested in the 
French Memorandum would simply duplicate and clog 
that which already exists. 


It will be argued, of course, that the World Economic 
Conference whose common-sense diagnosis of, and pre- 
scription for, Europe’s economic ills, we have continually 
upheld, has not in fact resulted in much progress along 
the lines of economic co-operation. The recent Confer- 
ence for concerted economic action, miscalled the Tariff 
Truce Conference, could do little more than register this 
deadlock. If then, the new scheme could by some means 
or other point the way to a suppression of the tariff 
barriers—the fortifications of ‘‘ mediaeval ” Europe, with 
its 20,000 miles of new frontiers—then surely it should 
receive every encouragement. The hopes of a movement in 
the direction of a Continental Zollverein, on which, indeed, 
the Empire Crusaders are building their card-castles, are 
immediately dashed by the third Chapter of the Report 
which lays it down quite definitely that the economic 
settlement of Europe will be subordinate to a solution of 
political problems. Even the “ progressive liberation 
of the circulation of goods, capital and persons ”—work 
in which the League is making slow but sure progress— 
is to be limited by “ the needs of the national defence in 
each State.” 

Now, this is no more and no less than a restatement of 
the “ security ” policy of the Quai D’Orsay. This inter- 
pretation, though deprecated in a generous note of welcome 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung, is, in fact, borne out by the 
comment in the Paris Press, which, as usual, acts the part 
of Greek chorus to the Quai D’Orsay. M. Briand is so 
much a prisoner of his diplomatic agents that the whole 
Memorandum is vague and contradictory, and quite 
unlike a French product. All the principal newspapers 
welcome this new proposal for Federal Union because it 
is in line with the general policy of France to maintain 
the political and territorial status quo in Europe, and to 
keep intact the French system of alliances, and thus per- 
petuate by the “‘ mechanics of security ” French hegemony 
on the Continent. M. Jean Luchaire states quite frankly 
in the Volonté that the purpose of this scheme is to revive 
the Protocol, this time restricting it to Europe. 

We have not considered here any of the other major 
questions which are raised by this French Memorandum— 
whether or not Great Britain is expected to collaborate, 
or, indeed, whether this country would do so, in view of its 
relations with other parts of the world: whether the 
formation of any such bloc would not give substance to 
the fiction maintained by the rulers of the U.S.S.R. that 
the League of Nations is simply a screen behind which the 
‘* capitalist Powers ” are preparing to make war on Bol- 





* Uniting Europe: The Trend of International Co-operation 
since the War, by William E. Rappard. (Yale University Press 
Humphrey Milford. 13s. 6d.) 
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shevik Russia, &c., &c. ‘The motives behind the scheme 
are undoubtedly very mixed. It is a natural reaction 
against the impact of the American Colossus as it is also 
against the senseless commercial warfare of unco-ordinated 
Europe. But it remains a cloudy aspiration, on a par 
with the myth of Empire Free Trade. 

In our opinion, the day is past for thinking of the world 
in terms of continents. Setting aside the special position 
of this country, we would point to the enormous growth 
of inter-Continental trade withm the last ten years, to 
the close and natural relations between Spain, Portugal, 


and the Iberian nations of the American Continent ; 
finally to the Colonial relations of certain Powers, France 
and Italy, for stance, with Africa. Europe is a geo- 
graphical expression, but it is distinctly not a sociological 
unit. As Professor Rappard writes in the book to which 
we have already referred :— 


“Not only have the component parts of Europe less in common 
among themselves than America, but many of them have far 
more in common with America than with the rest of Europe. This is 
true whether we base our comparison on language, on religion, 
on law and political institutions, on economie structure, on foreign 
trade, or even on that subtlest and perhaps most significant of all 
criteria, the state of mind.” 


The Unionist Party. and Naval Policy 


JITH the help of a transparent sincerity, a quiet 
humour and a commanding intellectual quality 
Mr. Baldwin has managed to hold his Party together— 
so far as it has been held together ; but it is regrettable 
that he has not the talent for leadership which is 
often found in men of more common fibre, and which 
enables them to keep their followers under complete 
control. There could hardly be better instances of the 
present lack of guidance in the Unionist Party than the 
doubts of Unionists as to where precisely they stand 
in regard to the Naval Treaty and Empire Free Trade, 
Lord Beaverbrook is actually inviting Mr. Baldwin to 
abandon the idea of a Referendum on food taxes, but 
he could not possibly make such a proposal with any 
hope of success if Mr. Baldwin had taken the pains 
to insist that the bargain about the Referendum 
represented a seriously intended policy. The vagueness 
of Unionists about the Naval Treaty is at the moment 
a much graver matter, and it is about this that we wish 
to say something new. 
« Nearly ninety Unionists have gone so far as to urge that 
the Treaty ought not to be ratified because Part HE is 
“contrary to the interests of the British Empire.” In 
the Naval debate m the House of Commons on Thursday, 
May 15th, Mr. Churchill either totally misrepresented 
the wishes of the majority of his Party or did himself 
one of the greatest injustices of his career. The second 
éxplanation is not incredible. Mr. Churchill is a states- 
man who can bring all the powers of rhetoric and 
persuasion and a vast debating ability to his aid. Happy 
is the Party which has him on its side when he is at his 
best. Unfortunately he also has a tendency to derail 
the freight-train of some great cause which had seemed 
to have his blessing. He thus brings about a sudden 
catastrophe which may be tragic or may be only 
grotesque. He is unaccountable. And it is this un- 
accountability which in the minds of most people has 
excluded him from the list of possible Prime Ministers. 
_ If Mr. Churehill really means, as he seemed to mean 
in the debate last week, that the Unionist Party ought 


Two Great Objections 


STUDY of the speeches which are being made in 

the present campaign for and against Empire Free 
Trade proves that the reasoning is extremely lopsided. 
One might think when reading these speeches that only 
the fiscal argument mattered. One might think, that is 
to say, that when Protection or Free Trade, as the case 
may be, had been demonstrated to be the more effective 
means of improving the trade of the Empire, there was 
ho more to be said. But there is a great deal more to be 
The debate, unfortunately, goes on, for the most part, 
as though fiseal arguments could be detached from all 
those other considerations which necessarily come into 


to try to bring about the defeat of the Naval Treaty, 
he is flying in the faee of general opinion. We cannot 
believe that Mr. Baldwin agrees with him. Yet Mr. 
Churehill said in plain words that the Unionist Party 
could “not accept the slightest responsibility for this 
Treaty.” 

The trouble is that Mr. Churchill and those Unionists 
who agree with him are harking back to what ought to 
be an obsolete argument. Mr. Churchill says that the 
formula for parity with the United States puts Great 
Britain in a position of “ definitely inferior sea power.” 
Technically he may be right. But while he is convinced 
that Great Britain has given away more than she gets, 
many American seamen and intransigent Senators are 
equally convineed that Great Britain gets more than 
she gives. One might argue about parity for ever 
without coming to a satisfying conclusion, for parity 
is bound to be a makeshift. It is a very rough symbol— 
though, as Mr. MacDonald always says, a necessary 
symbol—for something much more important which 
lies behind it. That something is the firm intention, 
expressed notably in the Peace Pact and in a lesser 
degree in other instruments, to rule international relations 
by good faith, consultation and law. -If these fail there 
will be no hope for the world. The vile alternative is a 
return to the old idea of snatching national security 
out of a competition in navies and armies. The end of 
that competition. would undoubtedly be the exhaustion 
of wealth and—as a reward for all the sacrifices—the 
ultimate crash of civilization. 

There is a better way of security. Mr. Baldwin 
valiantly entered upon it,.and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has followed it with more conspicuous success. Mr. 
Churchill now blocks the way, and. several Unionists 
seem also to be obstructionists. They all protest that 
their motive is to prevent friction, but thev eause frietion 
even. while they repudiate it. It is time that the con- 
fusion in the Unionist Party should be ended, in the 
interests of the nation still more than in that of the 
Party. 


to Empire Free Trade 


the extremely difficult business of helding the Empire 
together and of keeping it in neighbourly relations with 
the rest of the world. Free Traders, it is true, frequently 
mention the helpfulness of the very absence of fiscal 
strains in our relations with other countries ; but on the 
whole surprisingly little emphasis is given to two great 
objections to Lord Beaverbrook’s scheme which, in our 
opinion, would be decisive against it, even if there was 
nothing, or very little, to choose between Protection and 
Free Trade on their peculiar merits. 

The first great objection is that the transformation of 
the Empire mto a self-contained Free Trade unit with 
tariffs against the rest of the world would be a tremendous 
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and perilous break with tradition. An essential principle 
in the conduct of the Empire has been that in the Colonies 
(as distinct from the self-governing Dominions, which 
can do as they please) no foreigner shall be required to pay 
duties not paid by the British trader. It is impossible to 
measure the benefits of good will, or at least of tolerance, 
which this principle has brought to the Empire. It is not 
to be supposed, for instance, that without this principle 
Great Britain, when she took 3,500,000 square miles as her 
share in the partition of Africa could have counted on 
the easy consent of other nations. Some of those nations 
were disappointed at the time, and others developed 
African ambitions later; all, however, have been relatively 
content that Great Britain rather than some Protectionist 
nation should be in possession. 

The interior aspect of Empire Free Trade is no more 
promising than the exterior. If the Dominions wanted 
to enter into a system of fiscal accommodations with 
Great Britain—though they show no signs of wishing it 
at present—the thing could certainly be done. But the 
case of the Colonies is entirely different. With them there 
could be no bargaining because they have no power to 
bargain. Any fiscal plan for letting British goods in free 
znd putting almost prohibitive tariffs on foreign goods 


Scien 


would have to be imposed upon them. Unhappily for 
the dream of the Empire Free Trader practically the whole 
of the Colonial revenues is derived from the Customs, 
Do away with all duties except on foreign goods—which 
goods would become almost too expensive to buy—and 
there would be hardly any revenue left. It would be out 
of the question to tax the natives to make up the deficit, 
In fine, Empire Free Trade would be a smashing blow to 
Colonial development. It would be a case of waiting for 
the Colonial industries to achieve the predicted prosperity 
as the result of Protection. That, however, would take 
many years, if the prosperity were achieved at all. There 
would certainly be a long time-lag. Empire Free Trade 
is therefore in various degrees a postponement of develop- 
ment, a gambler’s throw, and a provocation. 

The other great objection can be stated very briefly, 
It is essential that whatever method may be chosen 
for developing the Empire should have the elements of 
permanence. There is no place for anything but a sub- 
stantially agreed policy. A fiscal solution adopted by one 
Government and altered or abandoned by the next would 
be worse than useless. It would create that very atmo- 
sphere of uncertainty which is rightly said to carry death 
to industrial enterprise. 


The Church in West Africa 


[The writer of this article, Major U.. Fitzherbert Ruxton, C.M.G., 
served for many years in the Army and in the Colonial Service. 
He was Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern Provinces of Nigeria 
from 1925 until last year. ‘The article on ‘The Church in India,” 
by the Rev. W. C. Holmes, will appear next week.] 

JN all the circumstances of the time, the Reformer 
could scareely have improved upon the title-page 
of their Book of Common Prayer, but to the African lad 
in the Fifth Standard it must be a perplexing document. 
The lion and the unicorn are fairly obvious to him ; these 
animals are doubtless totems, but what is he to make of 
the wording: “‘ . . . Rites and Ceremonies of the Church 
according to the use of the Church of England,” the 
second ‘ Church,” as now printed, quite effacing the 
first, the Church Universal. Though the sense of the 
declaration escapes him, the words “ of England ” seem 
to him inapposite, for in the Fifth Standard to-day the 
African has begun to develop race consciousness. 

Of the possessions of the Crown, British West Africa is 
the most populated—say by 23 millions—and, potentially 
at least, contains the richest territories. Politically 
B.W.A. is divided into four Colonies: Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone and Gambia, none of them being 
contiguous but each constituting an enclave within 
Krench territory. Their coastlines were discovered by 
the Portuguese towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
and the Faith first implanted at Elmina on the Gold 
Coast and at Benin and Warri in Nigeria. Then came 
the decline of Portuguese power and the rise of the slave 
trade, with fierce competition among the nations of 
Europe for participation in its profits, when things 
spiritual completely vanished. Not till the nineteenth 
century were consciences stirred, the slave trade 
stopped, regular administration established, and mis- 
sionary work begun. To-day British territory is covered 
by four dioceses in communion with Canterbury, full of 
a vitality which, if not distinguished by depth of 
spirituality, is at least characterized by its social 
implications. 

The four dioceses are: Sierra Leone, which includes 
the Gambia Colony ; Accra, covering the whole of the 
Gold Coast; Lagos and Niger covering Nigeria. The 
correct title of the Bishop of the last-named diocese is 


“Bishop on the Niger,” a designation said to have been 


imposed by Downing Street in 1921, in order to avoid 
offending the susceptibilities of Rome which had already 
three Vicariates in Nigeria respectively named Benin, 
Southern Nigeria and Western Nigeria. The four Anglican 
dioceses rather strongly accentuate the views- of the 
Church Societies which founded them; Sierra Leone, 
Lagos and Niger, those of the Church Missionary Society; 
and Accra those of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. As to the influence of these somewhat dissimilar 
views on the African, the former would appear to stress 
the subjective and social side of man, the latter the 
objective and spiritual. Happily the two viewpoints, in 
their Anglican form, are not in conflict in West Africa. 

. Just as the days of pioneering are over for the adminis- 
trator, so with the missionary. The Gospel now spreads 
itself, either in mass movements through the efforts of 
African Christians or in contact with them, or through 
the widespread thirst for education which compels the 
young to attend the nearest school where almost inva- 
riably he imbibes the rudiments of the Faith. Ordinarily 
it is a matter of pure chance to which Church a convert 
adheres—a matter of distance or of educational advan- 
tages. Thus the English missionary is no longer in direct 
contact with the heathen but is rather the Superintendent 
of the African clergy, catechists and schoolmasters. Only 
in the Moslem districts is the missionary a missionary in 
the old sense of the word, but there he is “ up against ” 
the administration and every sort of vested interest, so 
that very little advance has been made in these fields. 

If little advance has been made among Moslems, the 
question presents itself whether the advance among the 
more progressive and adaptable Pagans has not been too 
rapid for the securing of the human foundation of an 
indigenous Church which will preserve the Faith in its 
integrity. The human foundation is the Ministry. Now 
the Ministry in Sierra Leone is entirely African, only the 
Bishop being an Englishman; in Lagos and Niger it is 
almost entirely African; in Accra, which was only 
founded in 1909, the proportion is more than half African. 
To an administrator this does not appear to be a wise 
policy. It is not one adopted by the Church ‘of Rome 
nor by Government in its own sphere. The ‘visible sign 
of this too hasty Africanization of the Ministry in the 
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two Nigerian dioceses, though not in the Accra diocese, 
js a certain fissiparous tendency within the Church, a 
lack of discipline, resulting only too often in distressing 
secessions to start so-called African Churches or Ethio- 
pianism which, while retaining some of the outward 
forms of Anglicanism, base their doctrine on the Old 
Testament, permit polygamy, and are distinguished by 
an intolerance of all White control whether in Church 
or State. 

Though morality and discipline are not natural char- 
acteristics of the Negro, yet he is more spiritually minded 
than we are, and definite Christianity quickly becomes 
part of his life, if seldom as yet the whole of his life. 
Though a few beautiful Christian characters are to be 
found, churchmanship consists largely in a social con- 
vention. Churches are continually being built by the 
people, but the motive, more often than not, is rather to 
boast of themselves than to the glory of God, rather to 
indulge in their delight in the singing of hymns than to 
delight in God for His own sake. But these failings have 
surely been common in all first generations of converts 
to Christianity where large numbers are concerned. The 
future is full of hope for the extension of God’s kingdom ; 
the heart of the Negro is not stony, though the tares of 
fetishism have to be rooted up; it is a good soil wherein 
to sow the Word ; his intellect when developed is no whit 
inferior to ours, and the day will come when the African’s 
Christianity will bear the fruits of the Spirit and enrich 
the Church thereby. Of the nine fruits enumerated by 
St. Paul, he already seems to be naturally endowed with 
five—joy, long-suffering, kindness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, to a greater degree than other races. 

This paper deals solely with the Church of England in 


British West Africa, yet the inference should not be 
drawn that the Church of Rome and most of the Pro- 
testant denominations are not also represented, some in 
some places more effectually. On the whole it may be 
said that these divisions of Christendom do not perturb 
the African or hinder to any great extent the spread of 
the Faith. What does hinder is our own materialism 
and our own conduct. As a recent authority on the 
Church in the Gold Coast Colony has written :— 

“In fifteen years, or even ten, the task will be very different from 

what it is now. Instead of people naturally simple and almost 
childlike we shall have a people commercialized and sophisticated ; 
instead of a people accustomed to think of and to reckon with 
spiritual realities, we shall have a people whose minds are coarsened 
by the materialism of the civilization which is being more and moro 
thrust upon them; instead of a people accustomed to bend their 
wills to the sanctions of spiritual authority, we shall have a people 
who obey only when it is to their own interest to do so.” 
It behoves us to consummate our trust—as Christians 
because we are under orders; as non-Christians or 
Englishmen who have forgotten God or have passed Him 
by, because without Christianity there is no binding force 
to hold things together. That common conscience which 
holds us together is inexplicable without the moral 
deposit of historic Christianity which we possess but 
which the African entirely lacks. We have undermined, 
overthrown, dissipated the local, tribal and_ habitual 
conscience of the African through the mere impact of our 
civilization which is a body without a soul; we must 
give him a new conscience if we are to retain his good will 
without coercion, and that conscience can only be the 
Christian one. 


[This is the first article of the series “ Anglican Church Life 
Overseas ’’—apart from an Introduction by Canon E. F. Spanton 
of the U.M.C.A. last week. It will be followed by articles on the 
Church in India, South Africa, Uganda, China, Japan and tho 
West Indies.] 


The Week in Parliament 


“TF\HE unemployment figures are bad, and they are 

getting worse. To-morrow will show an increase 
of 27,000 for this week.”” Thus spake Mr. J. H. Thomas 
in the debate on his own salary last Monday. But he 
offered no suggestions for alleviating the situation, and 
held out little hope for the future. So far as special 
schemes of development were concerned, the Lord Privy 
Seal gave it as his opinion that those who assumed for a 
moment that the problem could be solved by such 
expenditure were living in a fool’s paradise. “‘ The 
short-range programme will not in the end make any 
really permanent contribution to a solution of the 
problem.” Protection in any form was next rejected. 
Then followed an admission that confidence was lacking, 
and that as a result capital was leaving the country. 
And finally the astonishing conclusion that, black as the 
position undoubtedly was, we yet had the consolation of 
hoping that if and when the tide turned we should be 
able to take advantage of it. No attempt was made to 
analyze the economic position, or to discover the root 
causes of the trouble. 

Not a single constructive proposal or idea was con- 
tained in a speech which in impotent futility surpassed 
anything that Mr. Thomas has hitherto achieved. Small 
wonder that Mr. Kirkwood, in a spontaneous and legiti- 
mate outburst, adjured the Government to get out at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Thereafter the debate followed the usual lines, but 
two interesting and thoughtful speeches were made from 
the Conservative benches by Mr. Hammersley and Mr. 
Allen. Mr. Lansbury, winding up, had nothing to add 
to the dismal lucubrations of his chief, and the Left Wing 
abstained from the division. It was a shocking bad 


day for the Government, and the subsequent resignation 
of Sir Oswald Mosley caused little surprise in any quarter. 
His position had clearly become an impossible one, but 
it is something in these days to find a prominent politi- 
cian with the courage of his convictions. 

The debate on the Second Reading of the Finance 
Bill came as an anti-climax, and was overshadowed by 
rumours of crisis. It was distinguished by a cautious 
and non-committal survey of the national finances on 
the part of Sir Herbert Samuel; a sardonie and un- 
compromising Left-Wing protest voiced by Mr. W. J. 
Brown, whose Parliamentary stature does not diminish ; 
and a forcible maiden speech from Mr. Brendan Bracken, 
of whom more will be heard. 

The failure of the Government is manifest. Weekly 
the unemployment figure rises. The Socialist back- 
benches are seething with revolt. And the whole edifice 
is crumbling. On the other hand, it is fair to add that 
Unionist dissatisfaction with the existing leadership and 
direction of the party has grown steadily during the past 
few weeks. On every side fissures appear. It is not 
improbable that the resignation of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, supervening on grave cconomic 
crisis, may precipitate a political upheaval such as has 
not been witnessed in this country for many years. 

WATCHMAN. 








The Srectator dated May 31st will be a special Scottish 
number. As last year Scottish affairs will receive special atten- 
tion in our regular features, and the articles will include an 
analysis of the conditions which have brought about the pheno- 
menon of Scottish Nationalism——an appreciation of the merits 
of William Dunbar as compared with Robert Burns, and a descrip- 
tion of ** Flying to Scotland ” by the new service to be inaugurated 
this week-end.—Ed. SPECTATOR. 
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India and the West 


A HUNDRED years ago it was assumed, no doubt 

with an excess of faith, that once the torch of 
Western culture had been carried to the shores of India 
the whole sub-continent would emerge from the night 
of ignorance and superstition (as it seemed to men like 
Carey, Marsham or Alexander Duff) to a radiant dawn 
in which, in a famous phrase, there would be nothing to 
distinguish the educated Indian from the Englishman 
save the colour of his skin. Those dreams have faded 
and a reaction has set it, so that it has become fashionable 
at last to discount altogether the value of Western 
education to the East. East and West, we have become 
accustomed to say, have no common meeting place, 
and where the two cultures have in fact reacted on 
each other with any degree of vigour the result has 
been unrest, misery, and bitterness. It is in any case 
presumptuous, if not ludicrous, to assume the absolute 
superiority of our modern industrial civilization over 
the more ancient civilizations of the East. Let the 
two great streams of culture flow on, side by side, perhaps, 
but each in its own channel, What God has put asunder 
let no man attempt to join. 

Western education, therefore, in so far as it touches 
India, is under fire on two fronts. It is criticized prag- 
matically and it is criticized from the point of view of 
abstract justice. These two lines of criticism are in 
fact the basis of the whole attack upon the British 
position in India, for if either of them can_ be 
made good it is difficult, obviously, to justify the British 
connexion in the one case on moral, in the other on 
practical grounds. It is the purpose of this article to 
suggest that neither of these lines of attack, whatever 
the force of fact or argument which seems to support it, 
is really legitimate, and to postulate further what in 
these days is a surprising hypothesis—that the salvation 
of India depends, as much in 1930 as in 1830, upon the 
spread not merely of education but actually of Western 
education. 

There is no need again to parade the unhappy facts— 
the perversion of Western institutions and the devastating 
unsettlement of Indian life—which seem to bear such 
damaging witness to the well meant and ill-considered 
efforts of the Western educationist. Confronted by 
them it is indeed difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Western education has failed. But it must be remem- 
bered that British educational policy has been guilty 
of some tragic blunders which, however appalling in 
their result, in no way detract from the value of education 
generally. For higher education has been favoured 
at the expense of elemeicary education, with the result 
that the country has been flooded with an unceasing 
deluge of more or less highly trained experts before it 
was capable, either economically or socially, of absorbing 
them. From this one fact springs much of the prevailing 
dissatisfaction with Western culture, and much of the 
misery which is the consequence of it. And this fact, 
it is obvious, has no bearing upon the question of whether 
or no Western education can be adapted to Indian life. 
In this case, at least, it is not the principle but the 
method which is at fault. 


But the prevailing criticism of Western education is 
based upon a fallacy far greater than such a confusion of 
method and principle. It is based upon the assumption, 
which the most cursory consideration will show to be 
misleading, that Western edycation has been given a full 
trial and has been found wanting. Even in England a 
child’s education is not solely derived from text-books 
and the class-room ;_ it is derived from its mother, from 
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its immediate family, from the social and religious atmo 
sphere of its home. But during the past hundred years 
education in India has been virtually confined to the 
schools, so that whatever education a child may there 
acquire is inevitably modified, and often erased, by the 
very different atmosphere of his home and of the society 
in which he finds himself in after life. And during the 
past hundred years education has been practically confined 
to boys, with the result that women, who in any state of 
society are men’s first, and probably their most funda. 
mental, teachers, themselves exist in a brutish insensitive. 
ness to rules of conduct or ethics, and in abysmal ignorance 
of the most elementary laws of hygiene. In these cir. 
cumstances it seems in the highest degree absurd to main. 
tain that Western education has been given a fair trial 
in India. The trial is only beginning. Education is only 
beginning to seep through from the schools to the homes 
and, most important of all, to the women. Not now, but 
a generation from now, it will be time enough to decide 
how far Western education has proved itself in India. 


While the practical case against Western education 
and Western influences generally rests upon the degree 
of importance which should be attached to certain facts, 
which are everywhere obvious and everywhere admitted, 
the philosophic argument against the West is based upon 
a number of hypotheses, none of which can be regarded 
as in any sense a self-evident truth. These propositions, 
which in general are neither more nor less than flat asser- 
tions of the moral superiority of the East over the West, 
contain a certain specious validity which is derived, 
however, from one fact and from one fact alone—that 
in every case the ideal of Hinduism, an ideal which has 
certainly never been realized, is contrasted with the 
apparent reality of European civilization. Thus the ideal 
of caste, a divinely inspired ordering of society in which 
each individual gratefully and without hope of reward 
does his duty in that state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call him, is contrasted with the greed and class 
hatred characteristic of a capitalistic society ; no attempt 
is made to contrast the reality of caste, the grim and 
inhuman dispensation by which interference with human 
misery is not only superfluous but moraily reprehensible, 
with the far more venial errors of the West. The ideal 
sanctity of Hindu family life, not its hideous and unneces- 
sary cruelty, is set beside the self-centred individualism 
of Europe and America. And so it goes on. And while 
a favourite weapon in the dialectic armoury of the Hindu 
is the thesis that “ the spiritual bankruptcy of Western 
civilization is evidenced by the World War,” he never 
stops to consider the evidences of the spiritual bankruptcy 
of Hinduism, which appear not in one great catastrophe 
but in the thousand commonplace, useless, and entirely 
preventible tragedies of his everyday life. 


There is little enough reason, therefore, to suppose 
that Indian civilization or, in the long run, the social 
and political future of India will suffer from the spread 
of Western education. There is abundant cause for 
hope that both will be the gainers from it. Even the 
most superficial observer of Indian life can hardly fail 
to be impressed by the fact that every tragedy, every 
symptom of poverty, disease or maladjustment which 
comes to his notice has its roots in nothing more 
irremediable than ignorance-—not intellectual error or 
lack of spiritual illumination, but sheer downright 
ignorance of facts as elementary as that two and two 
make four. Indian cities are strongholds of Communism 
only because of the illiteracy of the working classes. 
Indian industries are wastefully and incompetently 
managed because of ignorance and lack of practical 
experience on the part of the management. The Indian 
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easant is impoverished because he works his land on 
a system which was antiquated in England eight hundred 
years ago, and because he has never absorbed the 
slightest smattering of economic law. And the human 
stock of India is weak and failing from ignorance of 
hygiene. 

Ignorance is the bane of India. But ignorance can 
be removed by education, the education not of individuals 
but of the whole society in which they move and have 
their being. The process must be a protracted one, a 
matter of years, perhaps of generations. It must be 
difficult and expensive. The results of a century of 
Western education seem pitifully insignificant. The 
disasters which have attended the great experiment, 
however, are those which belong inevitably to a period 
of transition, and the beneficial results are only now 
beginning to accrue. The widespread demand on the 
part of Indians themselves, and more especially upon 
the part of Indian women, for an extension of educa- 
tional facilities (which has only become articulate in 
recent years) is an indication, one may hope, that the 
painful and laborious groundwork has been completed, 
that the seed has been sown and will shortly bring forth 
fruit. Ricwarp Law. 


The New England 
1.—A Herald of the New Age 


[The purpose of these articles is to describe what is right with 
England ; not to advise, criticize, expose or condemn, but to give 
some account of those activities on which we may justly pride our- 
belves. Major Yeats-Brown has chosen the B.B.C. as the first of 
the series, for, in his opinion, it is ‘‘ the best-run show in the world.” 
«Ep. Spectator.] 


— my friend Mr. Vernon Bartlett moved to 

another part of London the other day, I was 
told (but not by him) that the grocer and the milkman 
and the gas-meter recorder, and the policeman on his 
beat all knew him as a world-interpreter, and that the 
vanmen who grappled with his furniture thanked him 
for his wireless talks on international affairs. Mr. Bartlett, 
in short, has gathered together a weekly audience greater 
than any priest or politician or newspaper has ever 
before been able to assemble regularly ; if he blames me 
for telling this story I can only reply that publicity is 
the fate of public men. 

It is not, of course, all his own doing. His hearers 
have been caught and educated by the B.B.C., and their 
minds have been attuned by the Time-Spirit, brooding 
over the face of the ether. To these factors Mr. Bartlett 
has added his own contribution of personality, and between 
the three of them it has come to pass that the hopes and 
fears, the exaltations and depressions of the nations are 
reviewed by one mind and expressed by one voice to ten 
million people in Great Britain every week. It is the 
same with other aspects of the world we live in. There 
hever was a time when we could learn so much with so little 
trouble. 

Whether this is entirely a matter for congratulation, I 
do not pretend to know. The fact remains that a miracle 
has happened. The Time-Spirit, in its dim groping after 
power, has swept open the gates of knowledge and 
ordained that an organization should come into being 
to wag 8,100,000 mechanical tongues in Great Britain 
(that is the present number of licence-holders : I daresay 
there are more illicit listeners) and furnish the brains 
behind them. How have these voices grown? What 
conquests over ignorance are they destined to proclaim ? 

No modern prophet can dispense with a graph. That 
of the B.B.C. shows a smooth ascent during the last 


five years, from the plain of its beginning to a half-way- 
house upon the road of ambition : 


Licences IssvuED 


September, 1923... aa ee 158,871 
November, 1924 Pe ‘aa aa 1,082,270 
April, 1926 4 4 2,012,252 


April, 1927 .. —-2, 289,529 
January, 1928 a “a 2,432,386 
January, 1929 ae wa ae 2,685,303 
January, 1930 ee ee ee 3,025,033 

So far, then, about half the homes in England and Wales 
have a wireless set, which is at least double the propor- 
tionate number in the United States, and far more than 
any other country in the world. Moreover, there is no 
sign of saturation point having been reached, for although 
the average rate of increase is satisfactorily steady from 
year to year, as shown by the above figures, last January 
more people than ever before began to listen, 65,000 
licences being issued during that month. It is clear, 
therefore, that the appetite of our people is growing 
with what it feeds on. Already the B.B.C. has an 
audience greater than the readers of any six newspapers 
combined ; and it is, I think, the most intelligent and the 
best catered-for audience in the world. 

At one time certain popular newspapers were rather 
contemptuous of the activities of the B.B.C., but they 
were wrong and our wireless mentors right about public 
taste. Educational talks are wanted, especially talks on 
foreign affairs and philosophy, otherwise the sale of 
licences would not have increased as steadily as they 
have. To-day the Radio Times sells one million five 
hundred thousand copies, and is still growing; while 
The Listener, which is only a year old and is entirely 
devoted to serious and well-presented talks and reviews, 
is already being bought by more than sixty-five thousand 
readers. A pamphlet entitled Broadcast Talks, setting 
out the programmes for this summer, has been sent to 
one hundred thousand listeners who applied for it. A total 
of two and a half millions of other pamphlets illustrating 
or explaining the 1929 talks were distributed last year. 
Some six thousand schools are now fully equipped with 
wireless sets. Three hundred and fifty study groups 
have been formed, and are in direct weekly communi- 
cation with Savoy Hill. Reports from big public 
libraries such as those of Glasgow and Newcastle show 
that the demand for books recommended by the B.B.C,. 
speakers is greatly stimulated: at Newcastle, for 
instance, some one thousand five hundred books dealing 
with only two study-courses were asked for in a period 
of three months. 

These facts speak for themselves, and I would add 
another, which seems not to be generally known. In 
1917, or thereabouts, intelligence tests which were 
carried out in America revealed that the English race 
was superior to any other in grasp and concentration, 
mother-wit and flexibility. In these days of decreasing 
trade and unemployment, there is surely no harm in 
reminding ourselves of the fact that we are an able people, 
eager and apt for solid knowledge as well as news and 
amusement; and in looking forward to the day when 
wireless, which is an enlarger of mental horizons and 
an educational catalyst, will make us the best-educated 
country in the world. Unless we do become that, I 
don’t see how we can continue to support our present 
population. 

Here in the B.B.C. we have an organization that is 
five years ahead of any other country (only this month 
an American expert has arrived to study our methods), 
and a public that demands talks such as the following : 
French, German, Commercial Spanish, talks ly 
Professors Winifred Cullis, Elliot Smith and F. A. E. 
Crew on “ The Making of a Personality,” a criticism of 
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six Victorian poets, Industry To-day, Bird Watching and 
Behaviour, Labour and International Affairs, the Week’s 
Work in the Garden, “A Philosophy of Freedom” by 
Professor Macmurray, “The Study of the Mind” by 
Dr. Cyril Burt, Architecture, Finance, Biochemistry, 
&e., &c. No one ean read such a list—which I have 
compiled solely from the talks arranged for the hours 
between 7 p.m. and 9 p.m. up to next July—without 
being impressed by its range and without speculating 
on how our intellectual life will run in the moulds of 
to-morrow. 

In another article I hope to deal with the use of wireless 
in schools and study groups, but the facts I have given 
may be new, perhaps, to some readers of the Spectator 
who still think, as I did until recently, that wireless is 
merely a way of hearing about the Boat Race or Cup 
Final, or an occasional substitute for the evening paper. 
It is, in fact, far more than that, if the listener takes 
the infinitesimal amount of trouble necessary to choose 
his programmes according to his tastes. To listen to 
what comes is just as foolish as to eat through the whole 
of an @ la carte menu. 

Wireless has made half England awake and aware. How 
far beyond our present imaginations its influence will reach 
we can hardly know, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that already there is no one alive—be he ploughman or 
professor—who is so wise that he can afford to neglect 
its voices, F, Yeats-Brown. 


The Passion Play of 
Oberammergau, 1930 


XOUR years hence the village of Oberammergau will 
reach the tercentenary of that pious vow made in 
the plague year of 1634, which was to make their village 
more widely known than any other village in the world 
by this one wonderful survival of the many Passion Plays 
of the Middle Ages... The attention of English people 
was attracted to this Play forty years ago by letters in 
the Times, from Miss Milner, the sister of Sir Frederick 
Milner, and by W. T. Stead’s writings. That year Stead 
and I wrote a weekly London letter over our joint signa- 
tures to twenty English newspapers. I well remember, 
in our intimate association of those days, the enthusiasm 
with which he returned from Oberammergau to write his 
book The Story that Transformed the World, which had an 
immense circulation. It was a vivid record of his im- 
pressions of that year which was the last year in which 
Josef Mayr, a real genius, was the Christus. 

It is interesting that two men in this great part should 
have covered two generations: Josef Mayr in 1870, 
1880, and 1890, and Anton Lang in 1900, 1910, and 1922. 
Each of them, in turn, on retiring from the part of the 
Christus, became the Choragus. It was my privilege to 
hear Josef Mayr in 1900 as Choragus give the Epilogue 
and lead the Choir. Anyone who had that privilege 
will never forget the dignified appeal of that remarkable 
man. His successor, Anton Lang, both as the Christus 
and as the Choragus, has impressed his personality upon 
all who heard him. In conversation last February Anton 
Lang said to me, “* My most difficult experience in this 
play was in 1922, when men came from all parts of 
Europe, still filled with the hatred of the Great War, and 
I had to interpret the life and sufferings of Him who was 
Love Incarnate. This thought was so overpowering at 
times as to compel me to tears.” These words are inspired 
by the spirit in which the Oberammergau villagers enter 
into their great task every ten years. Alois Lang, on 


the same visit, said, ‘‘ I hope that my representation of the 
Christus may confirm the faith of those who believe and 


ST 


convert the unbelievers.” How far it will be possible to 
maintain this simple faith against the invasion of the 
outside world—the rush of the motor-car, the message of 
the radio, and the influence of over 300,000 visitors in 1930, 
with more demand for luxury, more crude materialism, 
and less idealism than in any previous year—it is difficult 
to say. No one, however, who, as in my case, had seen 
the performances of 1900, 1910, and 1922, could witness 
the first public performance of May 11th without realizing 
that nothing has yet happened in the life of these people 
to alter the passionate earnestness with which they 
carry on their work of interpreting Jesus of Nazareth 
to men of all nations. 


It is an interesting fact that during this last year’s 
Play by which the villagers of Oberammergau complete 
the tercentenary of their pious vow the people of the 
neighbouring Bavarian city of Augsburg will be celebrating 
the quatro-centenary of the Lutheran Confession of 
Faith, and that descendants of the men who signed the 
Augsburg Confession and Lutherans from all over the 
world will join with Roman Catholics of Bavaria and 
other lands in the theatre of Oberammergau. This is 
possible because Daisenberger, the Parish Priest of 
Oberammergau, who a century and a half ago revised the 
play and rewrote the text, was in the best sense a true 
Catholic, and wrote with a universal outlook and _ no 
sectarian appeal. From the commencement of the play 
with its scene in the Temple, when Jesus takes a scourge 
of cords and drives out the money-changers, to the final 
exquisitely beautiful but very difficult tableau when the 
risen Christ is seen ascending to His Father, there is no 
single passage or episode that need jar upon Protestant 
onlookers. Daisenberger represents the Christus asthe 
passionate Reformer attacking the two great parties of 
his native country—the political, agnostic Sadducees and 
the orthodox, ecclesiastically minded Pharisees backed 
up by the priests of the National Church. It is a mar- 
vellous creation to have come from the pen of a country 
Roman Catholic priest. 

On the S.S. ‘ Aquitania’ a few years since I heard a 
Chaldaean Uniat priest who was taking mass say, “ By 
permission of the Holy Father I shall say the mass to-day 
in the language in which our Blessed Lord said the first 
mass—Syro-Chaldaic.”” When one looked upon that 
ceremony which this priest described as ‘‘ the first mass,” 
one realized how this great act of worship was in 
fact the consecration of a simple meal. The presentation 
was on the exact lines of Leonardo da Vinci’s famous 
picture. The Saviour first went round the circle and 
washed the disciples’ feet, and then gave them the 
broken bread and the wine as they sat round the table. 
The simple record was in no way marred by anything 
histrionic. 

The Christus of 1930 was a worthy successor of his 
two great predecessors. Standing some inches higher 
than his fellows, his figure gained something of command 
from this fact. There is, perhaps, not quite the same 
forcefulness about him that there was about Lang and 
Josef Mayr; but his personality is a powerful one, and 
by its remarkable combination of gentleness and dignity 
brings home to all the execceding humiliation of the 
Christ. 

In 1900 and 1910 the greatest actor, after the Christus, 
was undoubtedly Hans Zwink, the Judas of those plays, 
and no one who was at the play thirty years ago will 
fail to respond to any reference to Zwink. Guido Mayr, 
who took the part this year, is an actor of great ability, 
but he must be content to be second to Zwink. 

Anni Rutz, as the Mother of Our Lord, filled her part 
with great charm and less effort than characterized the 
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prilliant but, more highly trained and somewhat sophisti- 
cated Johanna Preisinger, who plays the part of Mary 
Magdalene, . The villagers have chosen wisely in allocating 
these two. parts respectively to these two women. A 
reversal of the parts would have weakened the play. 
The villagers have a great fascination for those who 
have known them for many years. My friend Miss 
Walton, formerly a Dame at Eton, who has lived three 
years in the parish, has the same devotion to Oberammer- 
gau that marked Miss Milner thirty years ago. All who 
share her feelings of appreciation for the pious per- 
formers of an ancestral vow will hope that the inevitable 
success of the Passion Play of 1930 will not spoil that 
simplicity of the villagers which is their greatest charm. 
Henry S. Lunn. 


The Theatre 


Star Parts Without Stars 





[“ Macpa.” By HerMann SupERMANN. AT THE NEw 
THEATRE. ** Guosts.” By Henrik Issen. AT THE ARTS 
TuEATRE CLuB.——‘“ OTHELLO.” AT THE Savoy.] 


For some obscure reason, the theatrical managers appear 
at the moment to have fallen into a passion of revivalism. 
They are bent upon giving us a series of plays (nineteenth 
century or earlier) which contain star parts for great actors 
and actresses. The star parts are there, twinkling visibly in 
brilliance and bigness, out of the bulk of the plays ; but where 
are the great actors and actresses? It is not unkind, it is 
merely the statement of a very obvious fact, to remark that 
they do not exist. 

Then why reproduce the plays—unless they happen to be 
good ones ? Is it in the topsy-turvy biological hope that the 
organ may create the need, and so the thing or person ;_ that 
the presentation of star parts may in time tempt a genuine 
star into existence, or (more plausibly) that by constantly 
playing big. parts small actresses may become great ones ? 
In that case, the period of expectancy may be long and painful. 
One wishes the players would practise in private ; emerging 
in the West End night sky only when their genius is in full 
blaze. 

Take Sudermann’s Magda for example. 

It is a dreary provincial tragedy, based on its period’s low 
obsession about respectability and honour as identifiable (in 
women) with chastity ; and about twenty years ago the late 
Mr. A. B. Walkley was already writing that his receptivity in 
regard to it had reached “ saturation point.” Well may he 
have felt. exhausted! Under polyglot titles, as Heimat or 
Magda or Casa Paterna, Sudermann’s “* masterpiece” had been 
played all over the world at the demand of leading ladies 
who were then unrestrained by producers, and who saw in it 
the part of their lives. Of these I have seen a German actress 
whose name I cannot remember, Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
who improved in this part as the years went by, Sarah 
Bernhardt who made very little of it, Miss Gladys Cooper who 
did as well as could be expected, and Eleanora Duse who 
achieved in it one of the greatest triumphs of her career. 

* We wish we had never seen Mr. Kean” wrote Hazlitt, 
after seeing somebody else in one of Kean’s parts. Perhaps 
I ought to wish that I had never seen Eleonora Duse. I tried 
to forget her before facing Miss Ffranggon-Davies. Impossible ! 
Duse swept Sarah Bernhardt out of recollection in this part ; 
Miss Ffranggon-Davies can only make us regret Duse; and 
the memory is all the more poignant in that Magda’s part 
permits, according to the text, a word or two of Italian which 
solicits recollection ; so that, behind the living woman, stands 
the shadow of the dead one. Let us not demand impossibili- 
ties. I do not expect the latest leading lady, who has never 
yet given us any reason for believing that she is a great tragic 
actress, to: wither Magda’s wretched lover with hatred and 
scorn indescribable, as Duse did. I do not ask her to give, like 
Duse, an extraordinary sense of personal dignity and indepen- 
dence; as of a woman who, against innumerable obstacles, 
has conquered the world and her own soul, and who is able to 


say ““ I am 1” with such pride as to convince us that this self: 
assertion justifies all her turbid experience. 

These things, no doubt, are miracles reserved for genius. 
But surely it is not too much to ask an actress to realize that 
Magda is a great, or at any rate a famous, woman; not a 
saucy or plaintive chit who has been out for a spree one night 
and is now home for a scolding. And there are lighter passages 
well within the new Magda’s range of which she seems to 
make nothing. For instance, the scene with “ little sister” 
Marie, who tells Magda about her engagement. ‘‘ What is his 
name?” Here, again, one can only remember Duse’s 
exquisitely ironical tenderness in echoing ‘“‘ Max, Max, Max ?” 
—as though to suggest: ‘What a marvel that a Lieutenant 
in Germany should be so beautifully christened!’ For the 
rest, Miss Ffrangcon-Davies is small, shrinking, shrill and 
pathetic—éplorée: and none of this belongs to Magda; 
though some of it suits Norah of The Doll’s House, and in that 
part the actress succeeded well enough. 

Miss Thorndike has, of course, much greater experience 
than Miss Ffranggon-Davies. She has recently given us an 
adequate performance, without offence in it, of Mrs. Alving in 
Ghosts. I believe that she saw Duse in this part and is perhaps 
influenced by her in the deliberate quietness of her carly 
scenes. She even underplays it a little. When the incredible 
Pastor Manders discovers a likeness between Oswald and his 
dead but not respectable father, Mrs. Alving may permit 
herself a convulsive movement—a start of repulsion and fear. 
For the last thing she wants to believe is that Oswald is his 
father’s son. And Duse thrilled us by her shudder of protest 
against this recognition. Miss Thorndike does nothing about 
it. But she plays the horribly pathological last scene with 
fine restraint, and I am only sorry that she makes up as a faded 
blonde. I prefer a grey-haired Mrs. Alving. But this play, 
too—this medical tract—might be given a rest. Ibsen had 
lost his temper when he wrote it and it bears traces of angry 
exaggeration and of evidence cooked to enforce a lesson. 

Meanwhile, Shakespeare, they tell us, ought never to rest—- 
stars or none. On our present system he is frequently for- 
gotten; but it so happens that we have had, or are soon to 
have, a troop of Hamlets, Mr. Ainley’s, Mr. Gielgud’s, and, 
next, a celebrated German rendering. Let us wait for the 
German! There appears, while we wait, Mr. Paul Robeson 
as Othello—one who is not compelled ‘conscientiously to 
black himself all over,” since nature has done the colouring. 

Mr. Robeson, as all who saw him in Emperor Jones will admit, 
is a very remarkable actor. 

et us recall Thomas Fuller’s phrase, and speak of * the 
image of God carved in ebony.” So this Othello presents 
himself to the eye. To the ear he sounds deep tones which 
make a sort of music. But unluckily Mr. Robeson’s 
articulation in poetic speech is not perfectly clear for separate 
syllables. And, in general, criticism of his performance 
must admit that he misses the romantic aspect of Othello, 
minimizing such famous passages as “it is the cause,” the 
final speech with its far-off references, the lines naming * the 
Pontic Sea’’—all that suggests the background of peril and 
adventure encountered that appeal in the Moor to our 
imagination, as they appealed to Desdemona’s. The scenes 
of awakening and their convulsive jealousy he plays better ; 
but, alas! it is not enough; behind these bodily tortures 
one must feel the agonized, noble mind. And all through 
there is a sort of reluctant abasement——a kind of inferiority 
complex—lurking in this Othello, who is not helped, one 
must add, by the polite, dapper, inexplicable Iago of 
Mr. Maurice Browne—to whom we owe this production. 
The best acting comes from Miss Peggy Ashcroft—a mild, 
very English Desdemona—and from Miss Sybil Thorndike 

a fine, vigorous Emilia, the best I remember to have seen. 
As usual with poor Shakespeare in the West Ex vastly 
significant passages are cut from the text, in favour of totally 
unnecessary diversions in the way of dancing, trumpeting, 
decoration and noisy changes of scene. 

RicHarRD JENNINGS. 
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Music 


[CovENT GARDEN OpERA.] 


Tuerr was a time when Wagner’s vocal writing was criticized 
as. being altogether beyond human. achievement. That 
criticism now seems strangely out of date, especially in view 
of the performances of The Ring which we have heard at 
Covent Garden during the past few years. The singing in 
the two productions of the cycle this year has been no less 
convincing. Moreover we have heard two of the Wagnerian 
singers in Die Fledermaus, and these have proved conclusively 
that the Wagner style is not incompatible with the light 
lyrical manner of Johann Strauss. The glorious voice of 
Lotte Lehmann can be used to express the caprice and light- 
heartedness of Rosalinde as effectively as the ecstasy of 
Sieglinde. Maria Olezewska can portray a dignified yet 
human Fricka on one occasion, and on the next can give 
us an admirable picture of Prince Orlofsky, with monocle, 
top-boots, an imposing presence and a very credible voice. 
True, we do not see all the singers displaying this welcome 
versatility. Elisabeth Schumann is not included among 
the Wagner singers here. Schorr’s magnificent tone would 
be wasted in anything less than an heroic réle. Even the 
most imaginative eye would fail to see Willi Worle as Tristan. 
But the reasons are as much bound up with histrionic as 
with vocal considerations. The point is this: there is no 
real reason why a Wagner singer should not be able to sing 
in the lighter forms of opera if he or she has a sufficiently 
flexible talent for acting. 


As for the lieder style of singing, whereas this was once 
thought to be the very antithesis of the Wagnerian manner, 
few will be disposed to deny, in the light of recent performances, 
that the best of the Wagner singers are those who can embody 
the subtleties of the finer art in their interpretations. Schorr 
is undoubtedly the best Wotan of our time. He is so because 
he can command such a wide range of dynamics and so many 
delicate shades and gradations of tone, and can always place 
these so that they are properly related to the orchestral 
texture. Bockelmann employs the lieder style even more 
freely. As a result there is less of the majestic god in his 
Wotan than in Schorr’s, but the pathos of his conscience- 
stricken domesticated tyrant helps to humanize the story, 
especially with Olezewska as Fricka. Two other enlightening 
examples of the efficacy of finely-pointed methods in Wagner 
singing are the Loge of Fritz Wolff and the Gurnemanz of 
Otto Helgers. Good acting and skilful variation of tonc- 
quality make the first the most conspicuous performance 
in ‘* Rheingold.” (Incidentally, it is good to see that the 
old absurd business of the fluttering drapery has been 
dropped.) The second is almost the most memorable of all 
the individual performances I have heard this year. (I did 
not hear the first production of Parsifal in which Andresen 
sang the réle.) Gurnemanz is commonly looked upon as a 
bore whose wind lengthens with his years—the Polonius of 
opera. And with reason. It requires deep insight and ex- 
ceptionally skilful voice-management to make the old man 
acceptable and to save his narrations from being garrulous. 
Helgers succeeded. His singing was remarkable for its 
mingled gentleness and strength and for the surety with 
which the approach to each climax was organized and 
controlled. 


Die Fledermaus has been a great success, of course. I 
cannot believe, however, that it will become a vogue here 
except with that limited section of the opera public to which 
it owes its adoption by grace. These have fanned themselves 
into an enthusiasm for the work just as the Hammersmith 
community does for each revival of The Beggar's Opera. 
But, apart from the irresistible appeal of the waltz-rhythms 
and the set vocal pieces, there is little in Die Fledermaus to 
attract the average English opera-goer. Except in so far as 
the comedy appears in the music (how perfectly Elisabeth 
Schumann conveys this by her inflections !), it is too local 
to make any real impression. This was clearly proved 
when an attempt was made to Anglicize the opera during a 
Beecham season some years ago. And, in any case, the 
gross appearance and fooling of Frosch—relentlessly carried 
out by Eduard Habich—is not comedy at all, but a travesty 
of comedy. 

The orchestral playing has been erratic, very good at times, 
but never so evenly good as to inspire complete confidence. 
Bruno Walter has paid tribute to the brilliant sight-reading 
of our players. That is not enough. We expect them to 
know their Wagner by this time. Excruciating as it was, we 
can forgive the trumpet’s mistake in the third act of Parsifal 
(second performance). It was a slip between cup and lip 
which could easily be accounted for by fatigue. But when 
we recall that the brass in Rheingold began a phrase in the 
wrong key and continued unabashed, we could wish that 
our players were less abnormally talented as sight-readers. 


Bast MAINE, 
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Correspondence 


A LeTrTer FROM GENEVA. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


Sir,—The League of Nations Council meeting last week 
brought Foreign Ministers in unusual numbers to Geneva, 
Mr. Henderson came fresh from his honourable failure with 
the Egyptians. M. Briand came mysterious over the secret 
plans for his European Federation. Signor Grandi came 
flushed with the triumph of his speech in the Chamber on the 
Naval Conference—a speech, incidentally, which eulogized 
the League of Nations in terms quite unfamiliar to Italian’ 
ears. Dr. Curtius came declaring that his policy was the policy’ 
of Stresemann. And with them came M. Zaleski of Poland; 
M. Procope of Finland, and M. Marinkovitch of Jugoslavia, 
who presided, while M. Michalokopoulos of Greece, though 
not a member of the Council, came to sit at its table when’ 
the Greek Refugee Commission’s work was being discussed. 

Such a gathering held in any other centre but Geneva 
would draw columns from the Press. Held in Geneva, it 
hardly draws paragraphs. Perhaps it is just as well. Diplo- 
mats are happier when they think that people’s eyes are else- 
where. And certainly the seven Foreign Ministers of the 
Council made the most of their opportunities last week. In 
twos and -threes in the afternoons when the Council was not 
sitting they worked through all the problems they had been 
worrying out by correspondence or through ambassadors for 
weeks past. Dr. Curtius and M. Briand talked Saar. Dr. 
Curtius and M. Zaleski talked Upper Silesia and commercial 
treaties. Signor Grandi and M. Marinkovitch talked Albania 
and Dalmatia. And Mr. Henderson, M. Briand and Signor 
Grandi, of course, talked Naval Conference. 

That was naturally the most important talk of all and it 
produced at least one Mlefinite result, in the decision that 
formal and official conversations between France and Italy 
should be resumed. If they were merely to be resumed wheré 
they broke off in London not much would be gained, for 
nothing had happened in the interval to suggest that the 
failure in London could be converted into success somewhere 
else. But the decision that the field of discussion should be 
extended to include those political questions on whfch the 
two countries are at variance may make all the difference. 
Unfortunately, the Foreign Ministers cannot take up residence 
for weeks at Geneva and the conversations must now go on 
through diplomatic channels, which means probably that the 
best that can be hoped is that the ground may be sufficiently 
prepared for M. Briand an! Signor Grandi to converge rapidly 
when they meet here again in September. 

Beside these important interchanges the routine business 
of the Council itself seemed a little flat. That is quite inevit- 
able. Nations are no longer providing the Council with a 
dispute to settle at every meeting. ‘The only distant reference 
to.disputes this time was the receipt of telegrams from Bolivia 
and Paraguay saying that they had so completely composed 
their difference of a year ago that full diplomatic relations had 
been resumed between them ; and the adjournment, by friendly 
agreement, of one or two minor questions affecting Germans in 
Polish Silesia. Even the time-honoured Optants question 
was finally and formally withdrawn from the agenda, having 
been settled on a cash basis as part of the Hague agreements. 

The Council, therefore, concentrated rather on those cons 
structive tasks which the League has been discharging for thé 
past ten years with untiring energy and with varying success. 
One of its chief tasks, the Greek Refugee settlement scheme,’ 
with its record of well over a million persons converted 
from homeless fugitives into productive members of society, is 
reaching its end, and by December the whole enterprise will be 
wound up. The Greek Foreign Minister, present to assist at 
the necessary formalities and give due thanks to the League 
for what it had done for Greece, mentioned a melancholy coinci- 
dence which was, perhaps, present in many minds. It had 
been Fridtjof Nansen, whose death the Council and all Geneva 
were at that moment mourning, who had first insisted that 
the League should take action for the rescue of the refugees. 
Incidentally, it was his model village Proctoria (after Nansen’s 
agent Col. Proctor), that became the type for the dwellings 
in the larger villages founded under the League’s settlement 
scheme. 

Opium was another question that occupied considerable 
attention. The battle here is now joined al! along the line; 
the drug evil is being fought in the poppy-fields—except in 
China, where for obvious reasons nothing can be done at 
present—in transit, at customs frontiers, at the drug factories, 
in chemists’ shops. The League’s archives are packed with 
confidential reports of joint action by the police of different 
countries against the gangs to whom nine-tenths of the illicit 
traffic is traced. Only the centralization developed at Geneva 
has made this possible. For the moment attention is directed 
to the factories. If they are producing collectively more 
heroin and morphine than the world needs for legitimate 
purposes—and they are producing enormously more’ to-day— 
the surplus will clearly go into illegitimate ‘channels, A 
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conference is consequently to be called of all the countries 
where drugs are manufactured, with a view to limiting the 
world’s total production to the level of the world’s ascertained 
needs, and lest the manufacturing countries should tend to be a 
little indulgent to themselves an equal number of non-manufac- 
turing countries, with no interest in drugs except in their 
suppression, are to take part in the conference, too. The 
Council fixed the date for December of this year. 
The League’s health work is always interesting. This time 
the main activity reported on was the new co-operation 
established with the Government of China, which had asked 
the League for help in organizing its health service on modern 
lines. That, of course, is a colossal undertaking, and the first 
result of the visit of the lLeague’s Health Director, 
Dr. Rajchman, to Berlin, was the decision to concentrate on 
a single province and make that a model which the rest of 
China might copy. The work is well in train. As it has 
already been described in the Spectator, I shall not give any 
technical details here. The political aspect of such an 
association, too, has an obvious importance. We may expect 
that this will be widely recognized when China poses her 
candidature for membership of the League Council next 
September. 
ith only an inch or two of space remaining it is necessary 
to descend to catalogue methods. Reports on the indifferently 
successful Conference on Concerted Economic Action (the 
so-called Tariff Truce Conference) and the _ indifferently 
successful Conference on the Codification of International 
Law were considered. In regard to the former, Mr. Henderson 
laid stress on the importance of the provision made for further 
discussions, and said the British Government was ready to 
push forward with the minimum of delay. Mr. Henderson 
spoke on several other subjects, too. He gave the general 
blessing of his Government to the amendments of the 
Covenant framed to bring it into harmony with the Kellogg 
Pact, and hoped that the Assembly would unhesitatingly 
approve them in September; he made a statement, which 
gave general satisfaction, on conditions in Palestine and the 
steps taken by Great Britain as the Mandatory Power to 
maintain order there; and he wished godspeed to the 
convention on financial assistance to States victims of 
aggression, which has been put into what it is hoped may be 
final form for submission to the Assembly. Altogether the 
Foreign Secretary took a distinctly useful, if quiet, part in 
what was a distinctly useful, if quiet, Council meeting.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 


CONDITIONS IN NIGERIA. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir, —‘‘ No serious attempt has yet been made to set forth 
the principles which should underlie our future relations with 
the tropical regions of the world.” This remark, quoted in 
Lord Lugard’s book about Nigeria, The Dual Mandate in 
British Tropical Africa, comes to mind as one reflects upon 
the recent rising of some thousands of women out here; the 
first feminist movement in the modern manner, which extended 
over some hundreds of miles and included in an amazing way 
women of different districts and dialects who at ordinary 
times have apparently scarcely any communication with one 
another. 

What exactly are we doing and going to do with Nigeria ? 
The strides in outward development during the last ten years 
have been so great in one or two of the larger towns that the 
European resident in those towns, the globe trotter, and 
especially the visiting envoy are inclined to receive a very 
misleading impression of the progress of Nigeria as a whole 
and to promulgate freely those superficial impressions on 
their return home. 

In 1876 Miss Slessor, most courageous of Scottish mis- 
sionaries, described Nigeria as “a land formless, mysterious, 
terrible, ruled by witchcraft and the terrorism of secret 
societies ; where the skull was worshipped and blood-sacrifices 
were offered to ju-jus ; where guilt was decided by ordeal of 
poison and burning oil ; where scores of people were murdered 
when a chief died, and his wives decked themselves in finery 
and were strangled to keep him company in the spirit land ; 
where men and women were bound and left to perish by the 
water-side to placate the god of shrimps ; where the alligators 
were satiated with feeding on human flesh; where twins 
were done to death and the mother banished to the bad bush ; 
where semi-nakedness was compulsory ; and girls were sent 
to farms to be fattened for marriage.” 

In 19380, the new arrival in Lagos—capital and chief port of 
Nigeria—finds a town containing adequate shops, fine office 
buildings, and just outside the town the “ garden-city ” of 
Ikoyi, a congested but. attractive residential quarter _for 
Europeans only, which has sprung up since the War. Here 
he finds smooth macadamized roads allowing the dwellers to 
motor in luxury, a beautiful eighteen-hole golf links, flourishing 
social and sports clubs, cool comfortable houses wherein 
three-speed electric fans, electric light, a constant supply of 
pure water, refrigerator-protected food and iced drinks make 
climatic conditions as bearable as Colombo or Bombay. 


It is only on reflection that one realizes that the woman’ 
rising last December is of greater significance in considering the 
progress of Nigeria than the policed life of the large towns in 
which a few thousand Africans have achieved a comparatively 
full measure or merely a semblance of civilization. Of the 
eighteen odd millions of Nigeria’s indigenous population by 
far the greater portion, as soon as the large motor roads are 
left and the hinterland penetrated, will be found to be living 
on almost exactly the same plane as in Miss Slessor’s picture 
of 1876. Ju-ju still reigns, as a glance at any field of crops 
with its pot or gourd of ‘“* magic” will tell you; secret and 
evil societies still flourish ; ordeal by poison is still acknow- 
ledged even by educated natives, and blood-sacrifices ad- 
mittedly take place on occasion. As to twin murder, in many 
parts it survives by the simple expedient of deliberate neglect 
should the parents fear to use the older and more brutal 
method. 

The December disturbances, therefore, leading as they did 
to so much damage of property and some loss of life, serve as 
a writing on the wall to the thoughtful. When they first com- 
menced the administration was hurt, distracted. It was as 
though a mother should suddenly see her gentle and hitherto 
amenable offspring throw itself upon the ground in a fit of 
screaming passion, kicking its legs in the air in a fury of 
hysterical naughtiness ; in fact, very much like hysterical 
children did the ladies of the hinterland comport themselves ; 
with screams and dementia, with high kickings and rude 
actions, and with a determined will to destroy everything 
connected with the white man that they possibly could. The 
modern mother would immediately guess that some morbid 
repression must be responsible for such an unexpected and 
unparalleled outbreak, and as in the individual so perhaps in 
the race ; repressions, smouldering hates and misunderstand- 
ings may eventually lead to frenzied emotional upheavals. 
Now the longer one lives in Nigeria the more certain is one 
that it can never be a white man’s country. Family life, the 
basis of all comfortable security in life as we know it to-day 
is impossible out here owing to the fact that white children 
cannot live here for even a short time without grave menace 
to their future health and welfare, a wrong no parent in his 
senses would willingly inflict upon his child. The white man 
goes to Nigeria for three reasons only : to missionize, to seek 
adventure, or to make money. 

It might be wise then and helpful if a more truthful attitude 
was promulgated among folk at home in regard to Nigeria; 
less extolling of the supremely artificial social life in the 
larger stations, and less glossing over of the realities when 
recruiting candidates for Government or commercial service. 
In fact, the time seems ripe, bearing in mind the. history of 
our relations with India and other dependencies, that a more 
serious attempt were made to set forth the principles that 
now in 1980 should not only underlie but permeate our rela- 
tions with the evolving people of this strange tropical land.-— 
Ian, Sir, &c., A WoMAN CORRESPONDENT, 


Seagulls 


I writ shape me a bird 

that will be the envy of all creatures 

said the Lord. 

I will give them wings 

whose property it shall be 

to use wind and storm as things 

for weaving patterns in the air, 

figured swift and white 

as for a second they are traced there, 
then lost for evermore. 

I will scatter them freely on the seas 

and round the earthly shore. 

Far, far from the earth, 

in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 

shall I place their playground and their hearth. 
Sailing silver rays they'll make 

while on furrowed fields by England’s coast 
they follow in the ploughman’s wake. 
When in rocks their home installing 
they'll wheel in crowds 

like snowflakes falling. 

Though in the tempest ships go down 
they shall sustain their play 

as if the storm was but a lover’s frown. 
And their cries, so glad and yet so wan, 
shall strike in pleasure and in pain 

across the memory of Man, 

bringing back the scene 

of early morning by the sea 


and things that might have been. 
G. S. Corus. 
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On Being “At Home In Life” 


I saw a phrase in a letter which was shown me the other day 
that set me off at a tangent, and made me describe a parabola 
of probably irrelevant reflection. ‘‘ Interesting and charm- 
ing,”’ ran the phrase in the letter (it was part of a description 
of an American girl)—“ interesting and charming; but she 
is too much at home in life.” Is it possible, I began to wonder, 
ever to be too much at home in life? Life is an obscure sort 
of thing: most of us wander about it obscurely and shyly, 
as if we were straying in a wood at night, per incertam lunam ; 
it must, after all, be a great thing to walk clearly and com- 
posedly, “‘at home.” Poets have written of the burden of 
the mystery :— 
Theo heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
but need the burden and the weight always be carried ? 
There have been philosophers who were inclined to answer 
“No.” The Stoies, for example, thought that they had a way, 
as Mr. Bevan has said, “ to make men at home in the Uni- 
verse.” They could give you a clear working theory of life 
and the world which would make you walk with an easy 
composure, released from shyness and doubt, rid of all mystery, 
finding nothing unintelligible. The followers of Aristippus, 
philosophers more Epicurean than Epicurus himself, had 
also an easy and familiar grasp of life. They remembered 
the way of their master : 
Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res, 


and like him, they found every form of life, every condition, 
every circumstance, an easy and becoming glove to which 
they readily fitted their hand. 

The American of our days is neither a Stoic nor a follower 
of Aristippus ; but he has generally a way of being at home 
in life. It is a national characteristic of which you soon 
become aware. Life and the world and time, as a rule, 
provide the American with no great puzzles. He is a ready 
cosmopolitan—provided that the Cosmopolis (as it shows 
itself increasingly inclined to do) Americanizes itself to meet 
his tastes and his comprehension; and he is thoroughly at 
home in his Cosmopolis. He wanders in China and India and 
Persia: he carries with him his clear working theory of life 
in general and the world as a whole; and as he is at home 
himself, so he is ready to set others at their ease, to make them 
feel ‘‘ good’ and at home, to throw light on their problems 
and to dissipate their mysteries. In all this there is a good deal 
of carnest good will: there is a fund of genuine kindliness ; 
and yet it is all, on occasion, a little trying to those who are 
perhaps no less sincere, but are very far from being equally 
clear. Many an Englishman must be wrestling in secret 
cordis suit with the rights and wrongs of India, and with the 
problem of England’s duty in this grave hour of decision ; 
but there are few who will feel really helped by facile pro- 
nouncements of American divines and doctors. There were 
letters in the Times a week ago written on the text, ** Physician, 
heal thyself ’’—letters suggesting that Americans might set 
their own house in order, before they produced specifications 
for the restoration of order in the houses of others. We need 
not go so far as that. England is too old a grandmother to 
resent any proffer of teaching about the right way of dealing 
with eggs. At the same time, it is difficult not to wonder 
about this facility of advice. After all, the world is not so 
easy a place as all that. There are problems that go down 
to the painful roots of life ; and if an old people, rich in cen- 
turies of experience, is bewildered by such problems, it is perhaps 
hardly likely that any other people will see much further. 
We are handicapped, of course, in judging a case in which 
we are ourselves involved ; but at any rate we know something 
about the case. 

2k Dk ee eo ch oe 

Nobody who knows America and Americans can have 
anything but a profound interest in the one, and a deep 
affection for many—very many—of the others. (It is 
curious, by the way, how most of us distinguish between 
America and Americans, whatever the basis on which we 
make our distinction.) But the interest and the affection 


exist side by side with no little puzzlement. Why is it that 
the United States has such a fund of curiosity, of interest, 
of study about foreign relations and questions, and at the 
same time fights so shy of incurring any burdens of external 
obligation—Mandates, guarantees, and the like? Without 
answering the question (which, in any case, is a question that 
might well be put in another form, and a form more favourable 
to America), there are some considerations that we ought to 
bear in mind if we are to do justice to America. One ig 
that the international burdens which we in England have 
assumed are burdens that we have rather been driven into 
assuming than have assumed of our own proper and 
spontaneous motion. We have never been in the position 
of America, who has to decide, by an act of free volition, 
whether to abandon a great natural gift of independence 
and isolation, and to assume external burdens, or whether 
to cherish her gift. Another is that America is forced by 
the world’s pressure into interest and concern about 
international questions. Struggling causes will make them- 
selves heard at the bar of the public opinion of the great 
and wealthy Republic of the West; and, willy nilly, 
America is drawn into making herself ‘at home” in all the 
questions of the world’s life. 
* oe k ok ok Ok OF 

‘Too much at home in life.” Perhaps the phrase goes too 
far, and cuts deeper than ever the writer intended. It is 
one of the great charms of America that her men and her 
women—and not least her women—are so much at home 
in life. They meet one another freely, in a bright intimacy ; 
and the intimacy is not exclusive. The visiting stranger is 
drawn into its warmth and glow: there is no country in 
the world where you are made to feel equally at home: the 
cities of men are open to you—eé large diffuso lumine rident. 
You fcel this sense, of men who are at home in life, wherever 
you go, and not least in the American universities, with all 
their easy intercourse, their clear organization, the understand- 
able charm of their welcoming society. Men ‘ mix” readily 
with one another in the New World ; and the subtleties, the 
nuances, the intricacies of the older life of European countries 
must often be a puzzle, and may well be an annoyance, to « 
péople who take life in a friendlier, simpler, easier way. 

And yet we cannot but feel, on our side of the ocean, that, 
after all, there is a sort of abiding mystery in things (sunt 
aenigmata rerum), and that shyness has its own perpetual 
raison d@étre. We in England, who are shy to the verge of 
awkwardness, and beyond, naturally console ourselves by 
this way of thinking. We are puzzled, as it were, when 
we have no mysteries to puzzle us: we become shyer than 
ever, when all shyness has fled away. We like to feel that 
we are moving about in worlds not realized; perhaps it 
consoles us for our natural habit of ‘‘ blundering through ” 
the hidden ways along which our feet have to wander. For 
our young people particularly we dream of a grace of 
shyness which is the greatest of all the graces of youth. We 
dream—but is it there? Are not our own young pcople 
terribly at home at life, and at least as American as any 
American that was ever voted a good fellow and a great 
“mixer”? That is the worst of us to-day. We are 
espousing only too readily some obvious charms of American 
life, at the risk of losing our own, and of losing in the process 
the attraction, and the suggestion, that we might otherwise 
have for Americans. It would be foolish to cling to our 
defects. But it would also be foolish not to cling to our 
qualities—such as they are, and so far as they are really ours. 
These qualities are the children of time, slow-working time, 
which, if it breeds experience, breeds also a cautious 
reverence, and, if it leaves behind precedents, leaves also 
behind deep riddles. ... And yet, whatever the qualities 
of time, one cannot but admire the bold, free qualities of a 
new people. ‘* The Greeks are always young,” Plato makes 
an Egyptian priest exclaim. The exclamation was a superb 
compliment, It is the compliment which one always 
involuntarily pays to America. ORI0N. 
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Country Life 


Tne British MARK. 

A suggestive example of the interactions of progress camé 
to my notice this week in a not unimportant branch of horti- 
culture. The ‘‘ National Mark” (a figure of Britannia 
suitably encircled) is steadily establishing itself as a criterion 
of merit, increasing the vogue of British products and giving 
consumers an absolute guarantee of quality and freshness. 
But it also reacts most fruitfully on the consumer. It was 
first applied to fruit, and the only trouble at the moment 
is to find enough fruit that comes up to the standard: the 
demand exceeds the supply. Growers of apples have become 
so conscious of the wisdom of improving their produce so 
that it shall come up to the ‘ National Mark” standard 
that they have doubled their efforts to ensure quality, both in 
the use of sprays, especially tar distillates, and of pruning. 
In the coming season one single grower of apples is proposing 
to sell under national mark several hundred tons of Cox’s 
apples. He refused in other years, because his fruit was not 
quite highly graded enough ; but the trees have now reached 
the ideal, or near to it, by the increase of scientific methods 
of pruning and spraying. The national mark, which has 
increased the returns from British eggs by some 10 per cent., 
can do the same for fruit. 


* * * * 


A small exhibit of the Ministry of Agriculture was shown 
last week at one of the agricultural institutes ; and, in spite 
of its small proportions, was more interesting—at any rate 
to the consumer—than most of the more ambitious but also 
more specialized displeys at agricultural shows. It illustrated 
all or almost all the products to which the national mark 
an now be affixed, including flour and beef. The influence 
of the national mark on marketing has this advantage over 
any fiscal device, that it continuously grades up the various 
products. Though progress will be slow, as it is steady, the 
improvement in quality is very remarkable in fruit and eggs, 
and in the packing of both. Higher prices have automatically 
followed higher quality. In respect of grain, especially wheat 
and barley, the unkindest cut of all has been that high quality 
has not meant higher price; and the malady in this form 
of produce, which was the backbone of farming, is not curable 
by any marketing device whatever. 

* * x 
A VALLEY oF GLAss. 

Among farming institutes none has more wisely and 
fruitfully turned its attention to local concerns than ‘‘ Oaklands” 
which is found in the grounds of an old country house 
between St. Albans and Hatfield. Hertfordshire is the 
hub of the glass-house industry. For some reason (more 
accidental perhaps than essential) the valley of the Lea has 
become a valley of glass ; and I am assured by a horticultural 
expert, who has every means for acquiring a general know- 
ledge of the district, that the glass-covered acres, which 
do not exceed 900, produce more value of produce than the 
whole of the rest of the county. Of course the profit and 
loss account is what matters to the farmer; but it is of 
interest and of scientific importance to compare also gross 
yields. An acre of wheat may produce a gross sum of £12. 
An acre of tomatoes under glass—under satisfactory but not 
abnormal conditions—will produce a gross £1,600. At 
present the first, in spite of the small outlay, loses money 
and the second makes it. The ‘ glass gardeners” of Essex 
and Herts have made more profit under much less laborious 
conditions than any of the French gardeners or maraichers. 

* * * * 

The locus classicus for the discussion of extensive and 
intensive cultivation is Prince Kropotkin’s Fields, Factories 
and Workshops. Since he wrote, partly in order to 
demonstrate that a very small area of land could support 
a very large population, intensive facilities have immensely 
increased. Glass is more easily manufactured. Artificial 
heat is more easily and cheaply supplied. Science has 
discovered the cure for many of the diseases that affect much- 
used soils, The glass-house gardeners both sterilize the 
comparatively small amount of soil needed for starting 
their plants, and at two year intervals treat the whole ex- 


panse with sufficient heat to kill fungus and insect pests. 
The worker in the English glass-house does not undergo 
the drudgery that Kropotkin noted in the French gardener, 
who produced some £600 an acre by frames and cloches and 
manurial heat. The glass age may be just beginning. 

* * * a8 


SMALL NURSERIES. 

One cannot visit any well-worked and scientifically. man- 
aged fruit or flower farm without wondering why more 
amateur gardeners, especially smaller and poorer gardeners, 
do not keep a plant nursery of their own. On one fruit farm 
quite fantastic yields have been secured, for instance, from 
blackeurrants, largely because the bushes have been multi- 
plied by cuttings taken off the best bearers, and those only. 
If anyone has any bush that bears better than others he can, 
with great ease, grade up the whole of his small fruit orchard 
to that level. You can searcely prevent a gooseberry or currant 
from taking root ; and cuttings inevitably pass on the quality 
of the bush. It is, therefore, much easier to grade up fruit than 
say, hens or cattle; but strangely few people are at pains to 
take cuttings from the best fruit-bearers. Let every gardener 
make a good autumn resolution to take more cuttings and a 
good summer resolution to note which bushes deserve the 
honour of multiplication. Many of us multiply the sorts we 
like, but seldom remember to choose only the most productive 


bushes. 
x * * * 


On the general subject of more intensive cultivation a very 
optimistic pamphlet reaches me called ‘* £1,000,000,000 for 
Industry.” It concludes with ** a concrete proposal.” The 
author proposes to set up on a particular 800 acres a self- 
supporting training centre. He lays especial stress on 
Cox’s apples and eggs, so giving a rather surprising parallel 
to the instances quoted above from the Ministry’s experience. 
It is also remarkable that ‘* Oaklands ” has virtually pledged 
itself to make its demonstrations, especially in cultivation 
under glass, self-supporting. There are suggestive comments 
in Mr, Alexander’s pamphlet, though he looks through rose- 
tinted spectacles. It is issued, price 6d., from Cockayne 
Hatley Hall, near Potton, Bedfordshire. 

* * * * 
Tue IceMEN. 

A correspondent asks for some more detailed account 
of “‘the three Icemen” to whom I have made occasional 
reference. It happens that two accounts have just appeared, 
one in the Times and one in the Observer, containing certain 
** corroborative detail.”” The Iceinen I referred to were Servatius, 
Pancratius and Bonifacius, whose days in the Roman Catholic 
Calendar are May 12th, 13th and 14th. It seems that there is 
also an ice saint, Mamertius, whose day is May 11th. Per- 
sonally I made acquaintance with them through a South 
German botanist, who supported the popular belief that a cold 
spell is apt to fall pat to these dates ; and that plants may be 
considered safe thereafter. It is a blow to rural confidence in 
the second half of May to be told that the belief, or superstition, 
dates from before the change in the calendar. In that case 
our plants are not safe till May 23rd! The fear of the mid-May 
date is not exclusively held by these European Roman 
Catholics. We have in England a May period, less accurately 
dated, called Coo’s Quake (days when the cows shiver and 
need an overcoat like the pets of the old ladies in Cranford) 
or “ Lilac Winter,’’ which falls about a fortnight later than 
‘* Blackthorn Winter.” The basis of all these country creeds 
and phrases is that late frosts are common to Britain and 
Mid-Europe, that if spring is late, as it is this year, the apple 
blossom is generally safe. Nevertheless, the regularity of the 
cold spells, to which most of us apply the name of Buchan, is 
remarkable, and the May spell is, perhaps (at any rate so far 
as I have kept records), the most punctual of all the Buchan 
periods. It is certainly the most deadly meteorological event 
in the calendar. It may be said to treat the flowers of fruit- 
trees very much as June thunderstorms may treat ground- 
nesting birds. Happily we may decide that this year the 
Ice-saints ‘‘ came with their gloves on.” 

W. Beacu Tomas, 
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Letters to 


INDIA . 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Robert O. Mennell writes in your issue of May 10th 
about the “ dark Satanic mills” in which the Indian natives 
are employed, and cites these conditions as one of the causes 
of the present outbreak. 

The phrase appears (although one cannot be sure on this 
point) to be a quotation from the somewhat effusively senti- 
mental poem “* Jerusalem,” which is to be heard chanted now 
and then in England, and which has been, I believe, suggested 
as a sort of National Anthem, 

I am not familiar with the actual working conditions in the 
mills of India, but in Mr. S. M. Rutnagur’s review of the 
Bombay industries a letter was published, dated July 7th, 
1927, from the Governor of Bombay, which said : 

‘“The mill industry in Bombay has rightly been called the fore- 
most indigenous industry of India. From small beginnings, three- 
quarters of a century ago, the industry now is one of international 
importance, and in the prosperity and welfare of Bombay plays 
Q@ great and important part.” 

His late Majesty King Edward VII, as far back as 1875, 
is said to have complimented the Parsi and Bhatea merchants 
on their foresight and enterprise in starting factories which 
were destined to revolutionize the industrial situation and bring 
prosperity to the communities. 

The point is, however, why do we hear so much that is sung 
and quoted about “ Satanic” mills. Why should they be 
Satanic, and where are they ? 

If there are “ Satanic ” mills in England, why not write to 
the Home Office about it instead of piously singing and quoting 
Blake? 

I venture to think that if we are really looking for things 
* Satanic ” we may find them in much modern prose, poetry, 
art and even, perhaps, music. Or is the word Satanic used 
only in a ** Pickwickian ” sense? 

At any rate, it is time it was dropped with regard to 
industry, unless the users of the word can justify the meaning 
which is at any rate implied.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beulah House, Diggle, Dobcross, Yorks. A. Hupson, 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

5in,—-It is a relief to turn to the Spectator from the stream of 
condemnation, disapprobation or vilification which is being 
poured by the British Press upon the heads of the unfortunate 
leaders of the Nationalist revolt in India. Our French friends 
are not above calling us “ perfidious”’; our enemies are 
unanimous in saying that hypocrisy is our besetting sin. 
These things should at least make us pause to reflect whether 
the crime of Gandhi and his followers would be accounted a 
crime in British history. 

For example, it is but ten or twelve years ago since the 
present Prime Minister was adjudged to be a _ pestiferous 
Pacifist, since the present Commissioner of Public Works was 
forming ‘‘ Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils ” up and down the 
land, and since the Chairman and the Secretary of the Publiea- 
tions Committee of the Society of Friends received six months’ 
hard labour for publishing their notorious doctrines of non- 
violence and conscientious objection to conscription. 

In the category of older statesmen is Mr. Lloyd George, 
first eminent as the leader of the Passive Resistance movement 
in Wales, who urged the County Councils to disobey the law, 
and who described the Government’s mandamus as a “* scrap 
of blue paper.” In Ireland, the men who were described as 
‘‘ bandits and murderers ” in 1920, signed a treaty of Peace 
and are in 1980 Ministers of the Government. Cromwell, the 
revolutionary, stands unashamed between the Abbey and the 
House of Commons. Washington himself has his statue in 
London with nonce to call him to account for certain very 
unconstitutional acts in regard to the Tea Duties. But in 
India, a leader arises more concerned for Pacifism than Mr. 
MacDonald, and for social justice than Mr. Lansbury ; more 
zealous for nationalism and the rights of conscience than Mr. 
Lloyd George ; more courageous for the freedom of his people 
than Michael Collins or George Washington—and all this 
without resorting either to the language or the weapons of 


—<—<7 


the Editor 


violence to which our Western leaders have too often suc. 
cumbed. 

The spiritual ideal of Mr. Gandhi and his political method of 
himself taking the chief risks and penalties, at least deserve 
our homage and reverence. When every country in Europe 
has passed through its ‘“ bloody revolution,” and when the 
rebels of to-day may become the dictators of to-morrow, it is 
surely worth enquiring anew, in the light of Gandhi’s methods, 
how right is to find its appropriate might and how the politics 
of time may be brought into accord with the politics of eternity, 
—I am, Sir, &c., GeorcE M. LI. Davies, 

The Manse, Towyn, Merioneth. 


FAGGING 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—The article on fagging in your last issue contains 
statements which should not pass unchallenged. First, 
it is assumed that all public schools approximate to the 
same type. This is largely a myth. They differ very greatly 
among themselves, e.g., as to fagging, powers of prefects, &e, 
It is always dangerous to generalize—few can know intimately 
more than two or three schools. As to the unhappy early 
years, I have been assured quite spontaneously by many 
boys that they went to their public school fully expecting 
to be freely ragged as new boys; they had been surprised 
by the complete absence of such treatment and by the con; 
sideration meted out to them on all hands; they had been 
supremely happy from the earliest days of school life. 

Then I would protest most strongly against the idea implied 
in the phrase “ the strait-jacket.”. The public schools are 
not turning out boys all of a type—they differ as much as 
the schools themselves, and I feel sure that most headmasters 
and assistants are striving to give every opportunity for 
free developments of every kind. We are only too glad if 
we find a boy striking out a distinctive line for himself—we 
deplore as much as anyone the innate conservatism and conven- 
tionality of the average human being. The more I see of 
public school boys, the more I realize how greatly they differ 
one from another—schools are no longer beds of Procrustes ; 
I doubt if they ever were. 

But one must not generalize !—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. NICHOLSON, 

’ Taunton School, Taunton. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Str,—If any further justification were needed for the action 
of Free Traders in holding a series of strictly non-party 
conferences to be addressed by business men and economists 
it would be found in the Nottingham by-election campaign, 
where business is being mixed with politics for the benefit 
of one party, whose supporters, by the way, except when 
begging for a tariff, are the very people who are always 
complaining of political interference in business and whose 
perpetual cry to the progressive statesman is ‘“ Leave uf 
alone!” 

Employees in Nottingham are being told that to vote 
Liberal or Labour is to vote for the ruin of the trade which 
provides their livelihood, and one employer in dismissing 
workpeople told them that they had the Labour Government 
to thank for it. This should be a warning to everyone that 
to dabble in Protection is to make business a matter of 
politics, to make politics a matter of bribery and blackmail, 
and—to use a phrase that has been used before—to make a 
‘** huckstering shop ” of the Mother of Parliaments. 

By a lucky accident our first non-party conference is to 
open the day after polling day at Nottingham. ‘There will 
be no vote-catching speeches; the object is to raise this 
question, which is a matter of life and death for British 
industry, above the plane of party politics and to put before 
the thousands of people who are earnestly trying to make 
up their minds on the fiscal issue sane statements of fact 
on which they can form sound judgment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, H. L. Natuan, 
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PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,— Mr. J. Russell Gubbins* letter in your issue of April 26th, 
states the usual Free Trade argument against Safeguarding 
very Clearly. Will you let me demonstrate its futility? 
Mr. Gubbins says, Granting that safeguarded industries do now 
employ more labour than they did under Free Trade, Pro- 
tectionists forget that the displaced foreign goods were paid 
for by other British goods or by British services. Now that 
these goods are not imported British labour to pay for them 
ic not required, so the net ‘result as revards employment is 
therefore unaltered. 

I reply, Free Traders forget that the extra goods produced 
at home under Safeguarding require to be paid for just as the 
foreign displaced goods did, and they are paid for by the very 
goods that used to be exported or by other goods made instead 
of them and better adapted to home demands. So the net 
result is that British employment is increased. 

Take an example :—A British industry produces goods 
worth (say) £100 annually under Free Trade, and similar goods 
to the same value (£100) are imported from U.S.A. Total £200. 
Three classes of British workers are involved : (a) those who 
produce the £100 ; (4) those who consume and pay for it (£100); 
(c) those who consume and pay for the U.S.A. goods (£100). 
Total, £300. Now let Safeguarding begin. ‘There are no 
imports from U.S.A. so the industry produces £200 annually. 
Only two classes of British workers are involved: (a) those 
who produce the £200 and (4) those who consume and pay for 
it (£200). Total, £400. So British employment has been 
increased by 25 per cent. 

I would like Free Traders to reflect on these facts.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Wo.. Meir. 

London. 

[To the Leditor of the Sexcravor.] 
Sir,—Major Stuart-Monteith in his letter appearing in your 
columns (March 22nd) calis attention to the effects of Protec- 
tive duties in causing over-production. This aspect of the 
matter is well worth attention. The increased Preference 
granted to Colonial tobacco is a case in point. 

The tobacco preference was raised by the Conservative 
Government to 2s. per Jb. One result was that in Southern 
Rhodesia production increased within two years from 2 to 24 
million lb. as against a consumption in Britain of only 5 million 
ib. The Conservative Dominion Secretary visited Rhodesia 
in 1927 and boldly stated that owing to the grant of the 
Preference the home market for Rhodesian tobacco was 
practically unlimited. Within a few months of this “* boost ” 
the local Government was paying the wages of the native 
labourers employed by numbers of ruined tobacco producers. 
A recent uncontradicted estimate given in the Rhodesian 
Legislative Assembly placed these settlers’ losses at three 
millions sterling. The same results followed in Canada, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and South Africa. The 
Conservative Party could not have caused more harm to 
Colonial tobacco producers had it set out with the definite 
purpose of ruining them. Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
and Preferences are an easy, tinkering palliative, likely to 
be grasped at by those disinclined for the labours of proper 
diagnosis. 

As an old tobacco producer I have weathered many a storm 
and succeeded in profitable production in pre-War days without 
a Preference. But the whirlwind raised by the Conservative 
Party is beyond me, four crops lie practically unsold, prices 
are comparatively less than pre-War, sales can only be effected 
at a heavy loss and I now subscribe myself (as can many 
others), 

* A COLONIAL PRODUCER RUINED BY PREFERENCE.” 


[Vo the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir, -It is quite evident from the speeches of Mr. J. T. 
Brownlie, Mr. Hayday, M.P., and others during the last 
few days that Trade Union leaders are becoming increasingly 
uneasy as to the position of British industries. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at, because, as one trade after 
another becomes attenuated, moribund or defunct, they see 
very plainly that if there be no trade there can be no Trade 
Unions, and no Trade Unionists to pay subscriptions. Trade 


Union members are about one half of the number existing 
ten years ago. Trade Unionist leaders are beginning to 
see that :— 

“‘ (a) If Labour (rates of wages) is to be protected then the goods 
which Labour produces must also be protected. 

(b) They see that if we are to have Free Trade in goods, there 
must also be Free Trade in Labour. 

(c) They also see that if we do not adopt either (a) or (6) then a 
very great number of industries will become extinet.” 

Have not the export trades of Protectionist countries 
expanded far more rapidly than the export trade of “ Free 
Trade” England? Are other countries likely to adopt 
‘Free Trade” so long as they can have Protection at home 
and Free Trade with us ? 

Has the cost of articles produced in trades which have 
been protected under Safeguarding duties advanced? In 
most cases, owing to the reduction in overhead charges through 
increased production, the cost of such articles has been 
reduced. But even if Protection involves a rise in prices, is 
it not better to pay it than to pay people for doing nothing, 
because the cost of the dole falls on every taxpayer, whether 
engaged in any particular trade or not ? 

Will capitalists be willing to put money into industries 
liable to be swamped at any moment by the importation 
of foreign goods produced at sweated rates of pay or sub- 
sidized by foreign Governments ? 

The great increase in unemployed is causing Trade Union 
leaders to consider where our traditional fiscal policy is likely 
to land us. ‘The factories of the great ‘* Free Trade” pro- 
tagonists in Lancashire whose names were household words 
are now nearly all closed down, and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult day by day to come across the avowed * Free Trader ”’ 
on the Manchester Royal Exchange. 

Like the writer himself, a very frequent advocate of “ Free 
Trade’? in your correspondence columns from 1906 to 1914, 
stubborn facts have compelled them to modify their views.— 
I am, Sir, &c., K. L. OLIver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


LEGISLATION AND THE DOCK INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—The Minister of Labour has announced in the House of 
Commons that it is hoped shortly to introduce the necessary 
Bill for ratifying the Draft Convention on the Hours of 
Industrial Employment proposed by the International Labour 
Organization, a body which is part of the League of Nations 
scheme. It is to be hoped that the Bill will not adhere too 
closely to the terms of the Convention ; otherwise it will prove 
a serious thing for the shipping industry. 

A fact which is not generally appreciated is that the handling 
ef goods at docks and wharves round the coast is entirely 
dissimilar from work in a factory under one roof and controlled 
by centralized management. All branches of transport form 
an international whole. The dock industry must be adaptable, 
particularly so far as shipping is concerned. The needs of 
shipping are dependent on fogs, tidal necessities, storms, seasonal 
fluctuations of trade and the special requirements of markets 
which deal with food-stuffs and other perishable commodities. 
Yet sailing times must be closely adhered to. 

We are not only dependent upon other countries for sup- 
plies of food ; we rely upon the importation of raw materials. 
Unless we are to lose our long-established supremacy in com- 
merce we must strive by every means in our power to hold our 
own in competition with the world. In a word, our national 
existence depends upon being able to manufacture and export 
goods at competitive prices. 

The reduction of production costs is essential. To this 
end there must be an efficient, economical and unimpeded 
flow of commodities. To apply narrow time limits to trans- 
port working in general, and to the dock industry in particular, 
as is likely under projected legislation, would be a tragic 
blunder. The problem of unemployment is being helped by 
the decasualization of dock labour which is gradually taking 
place. Any enactment which increases the number of men 
available for casual dock work will be retrogressive ; it will 
accentuate under-employment and unemployment. Increase 
the number of men available for this class of work and the 
earning capacity of those engaged to-day will be decreased. 
A desire will be engendered for increasing existing rates of 
pay ; rates which are admittedly high, as they are based on 
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the casual nature of the work. .The fully-employed men are 
already in receipt of excessively high money. This is shown 
by the Quarterly Income Tax returns. There are cases in 
which men have received an average of £7 5s. per week the 
year round for 284 days’ work. 

To apply narrow time limits to the dock industry would 
create a national problem of some magnitude. It would 
inevitably lead to unrest, perhaps to strife on a national scale. 
It would undo all the excellent work which has been and is 
being done in the organization of the dock industry. Flexi- 
bility of working hours is essential.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. T. Brown. 

The Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, London, S.W.1. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In your issue of May 10th, a correspondent writing 
to the Spectator on Proportional Representation, signing 
himself W. S. Rowntree, in the course of his letter writes :— 

“That P.R. is still maintained in most of the many countries 
which have once adopted it, the few exceptions in Europe being 
Italy under Mussolini, two or three Balkan States where political 
conditions are very fluctuating with a tendency to Dictatorship, 
and Northern Ireland, where it was avowedly abolished to try to 
wipe out the small minority of Labour and Catholic Members.” 

This reference to Northern Ireland is entirely without any 
justification, and is not in accordance with facts. Pro- 
portional Representation was foisted on both parts of Ireland 
as an experiment, and was never wanted by the huge majority 
of the electors of all parties. It was abolished in Northern 
Ireland because in practice it was found most unsatisfactory; 
and the electors did not feel as if they really had their own 
personal representatives with whom they could get in touch, 
as in some cases a whole county returned eight members. 
Also, it was nearly impossible for the Candidates or Members 
to get round their constituencies, comprising an area of per- 
haps sixty or seventy miles long and thirty or forty miles 
broad, with some 125,000 electors. 

‘When it was decided to abolish P.R. the utmost trouble 
was taken to give the Roman Catholic minority their pro- 
portionate representation, as the figures of the three General 
Elections in Northern Ireland have proved. The two General 
Elections of 1921 and 1925 gave the Nationalists and Re- 
publicans twelve seats. The General Election of 1929, after 
P.R. was abolished, gave the Nationalists eleven seats. As 
regards Labour Socialists under Proportional Representation 
in 1921, they had no seats, under P.R. in 1925 they had three 
seats, they now hold one seat. Other Independents in 1921 
held no seats, in 1925 they held four seats, and now after 
Proportional Representation is abolished they hold three seats. 

It must also always be remembered that inside the official 
Ulster Unionist Party, Labour Unionists hold three seats, and 
one of their representatives holds Government Office. These 
are true representatives of Labour Trade Unionists, not 
Socialists. ‘There are also several Labour Unionists in the 
Government Party among the Senators.—I am, Sir, &c., 


GrEorGE C. G. Younc (M.P., Northern Ireland). 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 

Sir,—There would be no quarrel between your two 
correspondents, Mr. G. F. Pollard and Dr. Sydney Carter, if 
they would be content to quote the whole of the documents 
of the Church of England and not just that half which looks 
their own way. For example, both writers have forgotten 
what the Reformation was. It was a return to the (a) Bible, 
recovered after one thousand years of the Middle Ages, as 
interpreted by (b) the First Four General Councils ending 
A.D. 451, and (c) self-evident reason. These three salient 
points are to this day defended in turn by the three parties 
in the Church of England, namely, the Evangelical, the 
Anglo-Catholic and the Modernist. But for no one of these 
positions does the Church of England stand, but for all! 
Nor is there any disagreement between these three points 
of view. Each is necessary to the other. There is a 
circumincessio about this trinity-in-unity of doctrinal truth. 

Mr. Pollard thinks that by sloughing off not only the word 
Protestant, but the doctrines that stand behind it, he is paving 








the way to Reunion. I would agree if I were living in 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ world and not in the world of present-day 
realities. Does Mr. Pollard realize that the Church of Rome 
is semper eadem and that she has long left behind (a) the 
Fathers, (b) the Bible and (c) self-evident reason? I will 
quote her latest champion, who more than any single 
individual brought about in 1870 the decree of Papal 
infallibility : 

‘* All appeals to Scripture alone or to Scripture AND Antiquity . ;; 
are no more than appeals from the DIVINE VOICE of the living 
CHURCH and, therefore, essentially rationalistic. . . . It was the 
charge of the Reformers that the Catholic doctrines were not primi- 
tive. And their pretension was to revert to Antiquity. But the 
appeal to Antiquity is both a treason and a heresy. It is a treason 
because it rejects the Divine Voice of the Church at this hour, and a 
heresy because it denies that Voice to be divine.—(Cardinal Man. 
ning, The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, introd. and ec. V.)” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. T. CLarke, 


The Rectory, Devizes, 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srr,—A comparison of the depth of cleavage between the 
Anglican Church and other bodies may be estimated by the 
fact that a Roman Catholic priest who wishes to throw in 
his lot with Ecclesia Anglicana may celebrate the Holy 
Communion at her altars by subscribing to the Thirty-nine 
Articles: whilst a minister of the Free Churches has first 
to produce evidence that he has been duly baptized ; and, 
after confirmation, must be made deacon and subsequently 
ordained priest before he can do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hadzor Rectory, Droitwich. H. Prravtx Rasan, 


ENGLISH AS A WORLD LANGUAGE 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—I hope that the article by Mr. Harold Cox in your issue 
of May 10th will cause renewed and increased interest to b2 
taken in the subjects of our difficult and inconsistent spelling 
and ‘English as a world language.” Many sceholars in 
other countries feel the need of a world language and are 
strongly in favour of English; but our difficult spelling 
is a great obstacle, as it also causes a waste of valuable time 
in our schools. 

It will be much easier to introduce some improvements 
and simplifications than is generally supposed; and the 
Simplified Spelling Society of which Professor Gilbert Murray, 
LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., F.R.S.L., is president, is now con- 
sidering the question of publishing an attractive book of 
fiction, or otherwise, of general interest, in simplified spelling. 
Tam, Sir, &c., G. B. Hunter, K.B.E., Hon.D.Se. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


STAG HUNTING 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—Miss Chapman’s letter reveals perfectly the mingled 
ignorance and false sentiment upon which the anti-stag- 
hunting agitation is based. She admits that she has never 
seen a stag-hunt, nor lived in the Exmoor country, and yet 
considers herself competent to condemn the hunt on hearsay 
evidence of friends whose stomachs are turned at the sight 
of a pack of hounds. Hearsay evidence is inadmissible 
in a court of justice, and yet it is used by humanitarians to 
arouse prejudice in the minds of a well-meaning public which 
is, for the most part, town-dwelling, and therefore ignorant 
of wild life. 

It is impossible to reason with people who boast of their 
indifference to facts. But to those who are capable of seeing 
more than one side of a question I would suggest that the 
real point at issue is whether the cessation of stag hunting 
would mean more or less cruelty to the deer. Cruelty ard 
terror, of a varying degree, there is bound to be, whether they 
are hunted or shot. Hunted deer are now killed with a 
humane killer at short range, and when they take to sea 
they are not followed, but quickly come to land. I never 


saw a deer, hunted or un-hunted, leap over the cliffs, nor can 
I discover anyone who has ever seen or heard of one doing 
so. Deer sometimes fall over; so do sheep, but we do not 
hunt the latter, though Miss Chapman would probably 
believe we did if someone told her so. 

What the consequences would be if it were attempted to 
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keep down the deer by driving or stalking is made quite 
clear by Sir F. Acland’s letter. It is too long to quote 
here, but his conclusion is that stalking on Exmoor is “im- 
possible as a merciful form of destruction”: Sir Francis, 
at any rate, knows what he is talking about. That “ regu- 
lated shooting over a term of years ” would mean more 
maimed and tortured deer and involve more cruelty and 
terror than any for which the hunt is responsible is admitted 
by all who have actual, and not hearsay, knowledge of local 
conditions. 

What Miss Chapman and her friends really want is exter- 
mination. To a naturalist who loves the deer and knows 
intimately how they enjoy their present life this is a cold- 
blooded and perverted form of humanitarian cruelty which 
sooner or later would bring about the destruction of all wild 
life. The point in my allusion to Mr. Fraser’s statement 
that stag hunting is the sport of the rich is that, rightly or 
wrongly, the poor enjoy it as much as the rich. Why drag 
in class-hatred ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. HEnpy. 

Holt Anstiss, Porlock, Somerset. 


[Zo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—I have followed with great interest the long corres- 
pondence in your columns on the subject of blood sports. All 
your correspondents have dealt admirably with the problem 
from one point of view and all I think from the wrong one. 

Both the antagonists and the supporters of the various 
sports have argued their cases always with the hunted animal 
as the central figure. Whilst I do not deny that the sufferings 
of the animal creation should concern us very deeply indeed, 
surely it is our own morality as the instigators of these sports 
that is on trial. 

If the question stands: ‘‘Do blood sports cause unnecessary 
pain and suffering to animals?” bearing in mind the inevit- 
ability of pain and suffering to most animals, and of death 
to all in a state of nature, the answer is by no means obvious 
and the way is open to endless controversy. But if the 
question is framed thus: “Is it right to take pleasure in a 
sport which may possibly cause animals to suffer and which 
frequently causes their death ?”’, if the proper emphasis is 
placed upon the enjoyment, and if we bear in mind that all 
blood sports have enjoyment as their main object, I do not 
see that there can be two answers. 

Comparisons between the sufferings of hunted and unhunted 
animals have taken up much valuable space in your columns 
and to my mind are quite beside the point. The immediate 
cessation of all blood sports would diminish the total of animal 
suffering in the world by quite an infinitesimal amount. But 
with suffering which we do not cause we need have no concern. 
What we must concern ourselves with is the absolute necessity 
of submitting to the moral law which forbids us to take 
pleasure in any sport which may possibly cause suffering to 
our fellow creatures.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Hawes, 

Newbridge, Upwell, Wisbech. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ENGLAND’S LARGEST ARABLE FARMER 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of May 3rd there was a review of the 
pamphlet issued by the Oxford University Press, re above. 
The following incorrect statement was made by your reviewer : 

‘Cottages, homestead, farm buildings, and in one place a whole 
village, church and all, vanished. What do the smallholders of 
Lambourne, which lies in ‘the Baylis country’ say ?” 

I ask your reviewer to prove this statement in the columns 
of the Spectator. I am the largest employer of agricultural 
labour in South England. Directly or indirectly I find a liveli- 
hood for 1,000 men, women and children.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wyfield Manor, Newbury. Gro. Bay.is 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Might I have a belated word with Mr. Orion? In your 
issue of May 10th towards the end of a page article by him, 
entitled ‘* Pleiades ” (a telling example, in my submission, of 
his * joy of utterance,” and of what has no need to be said 
getting well said) Orion arrives at realization of the truth that 
“comparison of Oxford and Cambridge is apt to breed repen- 
tance.’ Agreed; most comparisons do ; and. such as he has 


drawn here in a pleasantly written void certainly must. Or 
are we to deduce from what he says that it is for the mere 
exactness of their expression, devoid of Oxonian delight, that 
the following one time “ worshippers of the Sciences” are 
famous: Milton, Dryden, Donne, Marlowe, Byron, Tennyson, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Herbert, Crashaw, Gray, Cowley, 
Macaulay ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. P. Marks, 
Fernando el Santo 18, Madrid. 


THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW 


[To the Editor of the SeecTATOR.|] 

Sir,—As one who is passionately concerned for the preserva- 
tion of rural beauty, I agree with Mr. Geoffrey Sainsbury and 
your previous correspondent, that the attempted beautifying 
of petrol pumps and the like is absurd. Ugly truth is better 
than pretty camouflage. Plain, simple utility has its own 
beauty. Windmills, which now charm our eyes with their 
** quaintness,”’ were originally designed for use. Railways are 
utiiitarian enough ; yet, in spite of Wordsworth and Ruskin, 
a railway line often adds (for me, at any rate) to the attractive- 
ness of a stretch of country. Where I most emphatically 
disagree with your correspondents is in their belief that ‘ the 
spirit of the age”? must be accepted, and that we must not 
frown upon “ the things we really need.” 

For myself, I will not unquestioningly accept ‘‘ the spirit 
of the age’’; nor do I think we “ really need’ many of the 
modern features that are spoiling our countryside. The motor- 
car has obviously come to stay: it has its legitimate uses and 
its legitimate pleasures. But the countryside is being dese- 
crated in large measure to gratify an unnatural and spiritually 
harmful craze for mere speed. Half our motor-cars minister 
neither to real utility nor to true happiness; they are new 
toys in the hands of grown-up children, irresponsibly inflated 
with a sense of their own power and self-importance. If this 
mood continues, the spoiling of the countryside is inevitable. 
For myself, I believe that the mood will pass. We shall grow 
tired of our new toys as toys, and there will come a big reaction. 
Meanwhile, my quarrel with petrol-pumps is not that they are 
inherently ugly, but that the vast number of them reflect the 
spiritual malady of our time. If that malady is cured, the 
countryside will be safe. If it cannot be cured—well, it is 
certainly feeble and futile for us to cover petrol-pumps with 
thatch! If we cannot exorcise the disease, it is no use decor- 
ating the symptoms !—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT THOMAS, 


POINT FROM LETTER 
May MARRIAGEs. 
The two oldest and best known English couplets run thus ; 


““TIf ye marry in Lent 
You will live to repent ” 
and 
“Tf ye marry in May 
You will rue the day.” 


Lent, however, as a close season for marriage, certainly, I regret 
to note appears to be on the decline. Not so however with the 
prejudice against May as a marital month. Few people, 
however, are aware that the superstition about May marriages 
is of ancient origin. Ovid, in his Fasti, liber V, wrote thus 
of these marriages : 
‘*Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait.” 

However, the ancients appear to have regarded May as a 
particularly propitious month for other enterprises.—J. P. 
Bacon Puuuies., Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tae ‘ Srpecrator,’ May 22Nnp, 1830. 
SunpAy TRAVELLING. 

The Bishop of London has published a pamphlet on this and 
other breaches of the Sunday : and the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Stratton, 
has published a letter. Mr. Taylor seems in a piteous ta‘ing ; 
his parishioners are so much addicted to jaunting on the first day of 
the week, that he can’t keep six of them in church. Thre is 
not much danger of the short stages standing still on Sunday, 
either to please the Bishop or Mr. Taylor, else we might feel inclined 
to take their arguments into consideration. One plain answer to 
the Judaizing spirit that influences all such reasoners, has been 
often given, but never replied to—dall their proposed measures go 
merely to abridge the pleasures and convenience of the poor, leaving 
those of the rich untouched. If the Bishop of Londog will bring in a 
Bill forbidding the employment of horses on Sundays, we shall 
speak to it. 
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Some Books 


“Who will take even a passing interest in such trifles?” 
writes Mr. Lewis May when he comes to the end of The Path 
Through the Wood (Geoffrey Bles, 7s. 6d.). None of those who 
have followed him down the path will hesitate to say “ I.” 
We meet such charming people as we go from glade to glade, 
Only a few moments’ talk is allowed us, but as in dreams we 
seem to begin the acquaintance with a conviction of intimacy. 
Surely we know more of the musician who was also a doctor 
of medicine than is here told us, and more of the Victorian 
mother with her airs and graces, her ignorance of the things 
of the intellect, her beautiful English and her heart of gold. 
** Sarah,” too, we love at first sight: are there any nurses as 
good as Sarah now ? or any little boys as naughty as the 
“elder brother” who bought his own prize and made faces 
like a gargoyle ? The memories are so slight and yet so real, 
so entirely unlike the prosy recollections laboriously scraped 
together by those who begin, pen in hand, to turn their faces 
towards the past, that we hardly know whether to look on 
them as truth or poetry. Anyhow we have greatly enjoyed 


them. 
* * * x 


The two friends who make the Joyous Pilgrimage, described 
by R. Francis Foster (Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 7s. 6d.), 
are persuaded that the trains, the road traffic, and ribbon 
development generally have touched only the surface of 
English life in the Eastern Counties. Once away from the 
high road they are sure that things are as they were, and they 
almost persuade the reader to agreement. Mr. Foster is a 
most skilful writer. He chronicles the humorous events 
of a walking tour in slightly archaic language, but the affec- 
tation is so light-hearted that it never palls upon us, and 
seems the right vehicle for the interpretation of the countryside 
as he sees it, and perhaps also for life as he sees it, through 
the eyes of a mediaevalist. There is something original and 
fantastically fresh about the whole thing. Those who read 
his former book, The Secret Places, will rejoice to hear that 
he has again taken the road. Those who begin with the 
Pilgrimage will hasten to find out the “ Secret Places.” 

* * * * 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is always a jolly companion, but 
never more so than when he is pleading a diflicult or unpopular 
eause. He has long been an admirer of T. EK. Brown, the 
Manx poet, whose centenary has just been celebrated ; and 
Brown owes much of his fame outside the Isle of Man to 
* Q's” inclusion of seven of his poems in The Oaford Book: of 
Victorian Verse. Sir Arthur, then, need not be accused of 
merely adorning an,occasion in the long memoir, full of fervour 
and gusto, which he contributes to T. . Brown : a Memorial 
Volume (Cambridge University Press, 10s.). Sincerity ob- 
viously inspires his eulogy, and the same note of unqualified 
affection for Brown, both as poct and as schoolmaster at 
Clifton, is struck by all the other writers — including Sir Herbert 
Warren, Mr. F. S. Boas, Sir Hall Caine, and Sir Henry Newbolt 
—who supply personal recollections of “the greatest Manx- 
man.” Brown deliberately limited his audience by writing 
most of his poetry in the now dying Manx dialect. He had 
an intense patriotism for his native isle, and seems to have 
troubled little about the wider popularity which his friends — 
all honour to them !—are anxious to secure for the compara- 
tively small bulk of his English classical verse. 

* * * * 


The manuscript of Characters and Observations (John Murray, 
10s. 6d.) isof the Kighteenth Century, and bears on the title page 
the words “ A. Pope. Twikeam.” The contents are a series of 
maxims and reflections displaying considerable wit and 
powerful, if somewhat crabbed, character. It has naturally 
roused considerable interest, but, as Lord Gorell admits in 
his sensible foreword, the experts will not say more than 
that it may be the handwriting of Alexander Pope. Either 
the facsimiles given in the book are not well chosen, however, 
or the comparison seems to be far fetched, for the two hand- 
writings seem to this reviewer to be quite different in character 
and in some of the details. It may, however, be possible, as 
Lord Gorell suggests, that the manuscript belonged to Pope, 
and some of the epigrams in it are neat enough to have made 





of the Week 


it worth his reading, for instance: ‘It is not more casy to 
commit Sin, than it is difficult to Reform when once a Man 
has got a Habit of Sinning.” But the most entertaining 
part of it is the letter with which it was sent to the publisher, 
from the wife of its owner, who concludes by hoping that 
it may be disposed of ‘as he worries me with his second 
Bible and its wisecracks that he shoots off like a comet in 
flight.” This is, however, good enough to allow to the 
book a very considerable merit. 


* * * * 





Nobody who has read the Apology—and everyone who can 
rise above cinema captions ought to have read it—can have 
missed its dramatic quality. Yet, so far as the present 
reviewer is aware, the drama has in all these centuries not been 
written until now. Socrates, by Clifford Bax (Victor Gollancz, 
3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth) is amazingly good to read. Mr. Bax has 
had the wisdom to use all he can of the original material of 
Plato for the trial, and, being clearly steeped in the style of the 
Socratic dialogues, has preserved their flavour in those parts 
of the play which are entirely original. Xantippe, of course, 
provides the comic relief, but the whole play moves to its 
tragic conclusion with a certainty of craftsmanship that is 
unerring. Such an interlude as the dialogue of the faun and 
the dryad is pure, poetic fancy, but perfectly in place. 
Mr. Bax has made a beautiful thing in great measure because 
he is sensible, as was Plato, of the tender and delicate beauty 
of the mind of that plain-spoken and physically coarse creature 
that was Socrates. 

* * * 

How many people who read Mr. Squire’s article in the 
Observer on a Sunday say to themselves, ‘I will cut that out 
and keep it.” This, alas, is one of the good reselutians that 
nobddy carries out! In these days of small houses and no 
cupbeards how can one keep strips of newspaper? A volume 
of selections entitled Sunday Mornings (Heinemann, 6s.), is, 
therefore, doubly welcome. How full they are, these critical 
reviews and essays of thought and wit and good sense! By 
forty papers a very wide ground is, of course, covered. It is 
a far ery from ** John Morley as a Writer ” to “ Barnum” asa 
showman, from Ben Jonson and Congreve to “ The Literature 
of Spert ” and “ Brighter Cricket.” There is not, however, 
a dull chapter among them. In the mind of the present 
writer, for true critical insight the articles on Lord Morley 
and Conrad are the most valuable and those on Hardy, Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Watson the most provocative and interesting. 


* * ok é 


An important phase of our cightcenth-century history is 
discussed by an American scholar, Dr. Wellman J. Warner, 
in The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution 
(Longmans, 15s.). He is well informed, and not unfriendly, 
but he sometimes seems to forget that Wesley had a spiritual 
mission and was not concerned with social or political or 
economic reform. The early Methodists, like the Quakers, 
strove to be honest in all their dealings, but they did not set 
out to put the world right. They avoided party politics like 
the plague, and were consistently conservative—even after 
the Reform Bill, as M. MWalévy has noticed in his well-known 
history. The author’s inquiry into the character and temper 
of Wesley's followers is of interest, and he traces the develop- 
ment of sectionalism as time passed. The nation owed much 
to Wesleyan philanthropy, especially in the form of schools 
and relief for the sick, and Wesley's denunciation of the slave 
trade was powerful and effective. 

* * * * 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 874.) 


The Competition 


Tuk Lditor offers a prize of five guineas for the competitor 
whose selection of the five best brains in Great Britain most 
nearly accords with the majority verdict. The Competition 
will close on Friday, June 6th. 
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Treasures of the East 


East London—Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 
(His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 17s. 6d.) 

J HAVE lived in London—more or less—for thirty years, and 
as an inquisitive person, an architect, and an almost gluttonous 
sight-seer, I thought that I knew it pretty well. To-day 
for the first time I suddenly recognised that I am the merest 
dabbler, an ignoramus scarcely fit to do the honours of my 
town for a reasonably enquiring antipodean. 

The occasion of this humiliating awakening is Volume V. 
of the London inventory of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments, a really startling catalogue of East London 
notabilities in the way of architecture. The Commission, 
headed by Lord Crawford, start off with a ceremonial report 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, which thus concludes :— 
“ We humbly recommend to your Majesty’s notice the follow- 
ing monuments in East London as especially worthy of preser- 
vation,’ No. 11 in the secular section being no other than 
the Tower of London, within the Borough of Stepney. 

One can scarcely imagine any but the most complete 
cataclysm endangering the Tower, but it is very good to see 
so many less celebrated but no less honourable survivals of 
a distinguished architectural past having the protection 
of the Sovereign invoked on their behalf, however formally. 
It is pleasant to think of the Sovereign as Defender of the 
Arts, and one is reminded of a passage in A Picture of England 
(1789), by M. d’Archenholtz, formerly a captain in the service 
of the King of Prussia, wherein he wrote :—‘* Many of the 
English, with great propriety, imagine that, if the present 
king had a taste for architecture—London would actually 
become the most superb city in Europe.” Alas, for a century 
past there has been little taste for architecture amongst the 
English, whether Royal or other, or perhaps one should say 
such taste as there has been was mostly so wretched in quality 
that one should be actually grateful for there being so little 
of it. 

The Tower I do know fairly well in a muddled sort of way, 
but there need be no muddle for anyone in future who has 
the good sense to provide himself with this book, for quite 
apart from the full and well-illustrated account of this, the 
most complete medieval fortress in England, he will find 
himself armed with a large scale map of the whole labyrinth 
from Roman to modern, giving the date of every wall and 
building at a glance. 

It is not this account of the Tower, nor of Greenwich 
Hospital (that many hold to be the finest group of buildings in 
the world), nor even of The Queen’s House or the Royal 
Observatory that make the book so exciting, because these 
things are already and deservedly “ sights”’ of world-wide 
renown. ‘The signal merit of the book really is that it has 
unearthed for the intelligently curious a whole collection of 
distinguished building and craftsmanship of which very few 
of us indeed were even dimly aware. No doubt we have 
vaguely heard of Eltham Palace and Eltham Lodge, but how 
many of us realize the medieval magnificence of the one or 
the urbane dignity of the other, even as they stand to-day 


rather forlornly hemmed about by little buildings of our own 
time that can never be classified architecturally for the simple 
reason that they bear no relation whatsoever to architecture ? 

Then there is Charlton House, near Greenwich, that grand 
Elizabethan mansion looking somewhat like a smaller Hatfield, 
Sir Christopher Wren’s entirely delightful little Morden 
College at Blackheath, with its cloistered quadrangle and 
its chapel, for all the world a rustic version of an Oxford 
college, unforgettable for the warm charm of its mellow 
brick work and white-sashed windows, and memorable too 
for the masterly blending of what might be called the 
institutional and the domestic styles. 

Even these buildings, however, are known to most archi- 
tectural students if only by repute, though there must be 
many pictured in this volume that are practically discoveries 
of the Commission, who would appear to have made their 
survey and selection with the utmost diligence and wisdom. 

They need be given no special marks for churches and 
almshouses, except for the discretion of their choice, because 
these things were easily tracked down ; but who would have 
suspected the existence of Brooke House in Hackney, appar- 
ently a sixteenth-century manor house of which the north 
court-yard is shown, that one would have guessed to be 
somewhere in the remoter part of East Anglia had one not 
the Commissioners’ word for it that it was practically within 
motor-hoot of Liverpool Street Station ? 

Woolwich, Lewisham, Greenwich, Stepney, Camberwell, 
Bermondsey and the rest, all of them have old street fronts, 
stair-cases, door-hoods, memorials, churches, even farm- 
houses or ancient cottages to make them notable to the 
antiquary. 

How much else there is most painfully notable to the 
sociologists we already know only too well, and though the 
first impact of the book itself, crammed with distinguished 
and charming things, is to make one believe East London a 
sort of milky way of things beautiful and old, the sparse 
peppering of red dots on the map of the eastern half of the 
County of London which accompanies the book shows one 
how sadly little there really is in that vast wilderness of 
bricks and mortar that has any gracious message to us from 
the past. 

All of us who have ever had to find our dispirited way 
across the planless welter of dunce-building that really makes 
up nine-tenths of what is statistically ‘* London,” are achingly 
aware of this deficiency, and aware, too, that hardly in a 
thousand acres of this soulless urbanism is there even one 
single thing of urbanity of our own age worth preserving 
for any other. 

One can only hope, that this, the Commission's concluding 
volume may be as widely read as it deserves, so that like the 
recently published town-planning report of Greater London, 
it may stimulate us into having a little more civic pride and, 
further, into having a little more in our City to justify it. 

CLroucn WiritaMs-ELLIs, 


Men and Their Work 


The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones. By Doris Arthur 


Jones. (Gollancz. 25s.) 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and Players. By Hamilton Fyfe. 
(Benn. 15s.) 


Joun Hare, the actor, used to tell a storyin illustration of the 
attitude of the mass of the public towards the drama in Vic- 
torian days. A stage manager at a rehearsal was showing 
himself very hard to please. “* Why worry yourself?” said a 
stage hand, ‘it’s only amusement.” Out of this slough of 
conventionality Sir Arthur Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones 
did much to deliver the English stage. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has written an interesting book about 
the work of the one, and Henry Arthur Jones’s daughter about 
the life of the other. The Pinero Plays are here analysed 
with such skill as to bring them back not only to the minds 
but one might almost say to the eyes and ears of those who 
saw them. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (said to be the first play 
in the English language to dispense with the soliloquy and 


the aside), The Gay Lord Quex, His House in Order, all the 
great successes and some of the still more brilliant failures 
live again in these pages. A repertory theatre such as would 
preserve for all time the plays which have made the history of 
the drama will, if it ever exists, have some of Pinero’s upon its 
list. Such at least is Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s hope and belief. 
Meanwhile their author has the essential qualities of a novelist 
and the quotations and criticisms before us prove that they 
make delightful reading. 

Miss Doris Arthur Jones has an entirely different aim. It is 
her father, not his plays, that she is dealing with; though, 
of course, the plays come in. She tries to depict (or we should 
say she has succeeded to admiration in depicting) one of those 
lovable, blamable, forgivable characters who shone in the 
literary and artistic society of the near past, and who will 
continue to fascinate the student of their era when the cen- 
sorious grumbling of their immediate successors has become 
a mere confused murmur. They came as a rule from the ranks 
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of the stolid middle class, these Victorian intellectuals who 
broke away from their moorings. They talked, they drank, 
they worked, they laughed and they lamented, going from the 
cradle to heaven, a prey to the highest and lowest sj irits and 
leading their families a terrible life. They got far more love 
than they deserved, and they had the grace to know it. Grace ? 
Yes, that was what they had. No one knows what that 
mystical quality is, but it seems as though there were less of 
it than there used to be! It is the secret of childhood—the 
Victorians lost their physical youth very early but they kept a 
childishness of soul—which could like a man of this generation 
who behaved as savagely as some of them behaved ! 

Henry Arthur Jones, as seen in his family, was most typical 
of this time and kind. He belonged no longer to the milieu in 
which he was born ;_ he looked back upon it with dislike. He 
had the manners and assurance of a man of the world, though 
he was never, his daughter tells us, quite sure of his aitches. 
When he was in a good mood he made everyone about him 
happy, but in the midst of summer they dreaded winter, so to 
speak. An indulgent and adoring father when he wanted his 
children’s company, he was utterly neglectful and oblivious of 
them when preoccupied by an inspiration, a grievance, or 
merely a fit of the blues. Entirely dependent upon a devoted 
wife he was, as he himself confessed with tears, not always 
very kind to her. He relied, however, upon her judgment, and 
never wrote a scene that he did not read to her as soon as he 
had finished the last word. 

Socially ambitious but too proud for pretence, quarrelsome 
but humble enough to apologize, he was blessed with the best 
friends, and in no ironical sense the best enemies that any 
man could desire. Both alike wrote him the most charming 
and intimate letters, notably Mr. Max Beerbohmand Mr.Bernard 
Shaw. “I have a very choice collection of enemies, thank 
God,” he wrote to one of his children ; ** you ought to be as 
careful in choosiny your enemies as you are your friends.” 
His apologies were always accepted and his fury forgotten. 
He liad only to say that he wrote *“* more in mischief than in 
anger” for the last letter to be overlooked! A. B. Walkley 
forgave and dined with him after reiterated upbraidings and 
abuse, and as for Mr. Bernard .Shaw his letter ‘* making it up ” 
is saintly. This is what Henry Arthur Jones in a passion, a 
patriotic passion we must admit, wrote about his great con- 
temporary and former great friend and generous critic, ever 
ready to help a lesser man to break new ground, 


“ Shaw, that springheeled marcher 
In every new deparcher,”’ 


as Max Beerbohm called him:—‘‘The Hag Sedition was your 
mother and Perversity begot you: Mischief was your midwife 
and Misrule your nurse, and Unreason brought you up at her 
feet—no other ancestry and rearing had you.” Yet G.B.S. 
saw in this nothing but “ a top dressing of rhetorical vitupera- 
tion.” For nine or ten years “ Henry Arthur” never lost an 
opportunity to villify his great fellow playwright. Two years 
before his death, however, a change came over him, and he 
talked to many people of being sorry. Mr. Shaw perhaps 
heard of this, for he wrote congratulating him on an article 
of his on the subject of religion, and saying, ‘* our quarrel has 
always been a hopelessly one-sided affair; I have rejoiced in 
your vigorous invective far too much to feel any malice at the 
back of it,” adding : ‘‘ Do not bother to reply, though I warn 
you I shall put the friendliest interpretation upon silence.” 

It was characteristic of this impulsive man of genius that 
he lived most of his life as an aggressive agnostic, but towards 
the end he made his peace with God as with his other friends. 

His daughter took the following very beautiful words of her 
father’s as indicative of the kind of life that he wished to 
have written of him :— 


“Who would wish after death to be decorated with the cheapest 
trinket, the smallest grace that did not rightly belong to him ? 
Great Searcher of all hearts, from whom no secrets are hid, when 
J have passed, avert the fiercest of Thy lightnings from that which 
has been and that which remains of me ; or let them play so merci- 
fully upon these rags, these stains, these follies, these sins that my 
fellows may not shrink from remembering me with something of 
Thine own pity and loving kindness. Yet let me be known to all 
men as I am known to Thee, every spot, every blemish of me 
apparent in the broad daylight—rather than be found strutting 
about after death in stolen glories and painted virtues.” 


She has carried out his wishes, 


* eae 


A New Life of Christ 


The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ : an Interpretation, 
By the Most Rev. A. Goodier, 8.J. 2 Vols. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 21s.) 


ArcHBIsHOP GOODIER observes in his introduction that there 
are three main ways in which the life of Christ can be 
approached ; the devotional, the scientific, and—so to speak 
—the realistic, which tries to answer the question—‘* What 
was our Lord, as a Man, like?” It is the last, as he truly 
says, which makes the strongest appeal in our day; and init 
he wishes his own work to be placed. Coming from a devout 
Roman Catholic scholar, it need hardly be said that Arch. 
bishop Goodier’s interpretation differs widely from those 
of Dr. Glover, Dr. Warschauer, or Mr. Middleton Murry ; 
which take us by successive steps to the ‘“ extreme left” of 
New Testament study. The Archbishop belongs to the 
central block, which accepts the Synoptics more or less as they 
stand, and is not afraid to use the Fourth Gospel as a historical 
document. This said, however, we must add that there is litile 
in this book beyond the use of the Douay version of the Bible, 
which is peculiar to the doctrine and outlook of the Latin 
Church. Though critical minds will find in it plenty of 
opportunities for disagreement, it can—and surely will—be 
read and enjoyed by ‘ ordinary ’’ Christians of every type. 
If now and then the author strays into the devotional field 
and draws a moral which can hardly be justified from his 
biographical and historical material (e.g., Vol. I., pp. 286-7), 
in this, after all, he is but following the example of earlier 
fathers of the Church. On the whole, the book gives a won- 
derful picture of the human Jesus, untainted by sentimen- 
tality ; and also of those other, mysterious, more than human 
moments when “ for a moment it seemed as if another soul 
than His was looking through His eyes ; and as if the words 
that-came from His lips belonged to that other world, by 
cars such as theirs scarcely to be understood.” It is the full, 
detailed narrative of a deeply interested narrator, able by a 
touch to suggest human character (e.g., the Blessed Virgin 
**that valiant little handmaid of the Lord’’), and even coloured 
here and there by a dry humour, the more effective from its 
unexpectedness. Here, for instance, is the description of 
Simon the Pharisee’s attitude to his guest : 


‘He was a Pharisee, but, of course, had broader views than 
his friends in Judaea. He had heard that the countrymen up the 
road held Jesus for a prophet; indeed, the other day, at Naim 
across the valley, they had openly proclaimed Him to be one. 
On the other hand, He was unlike other prophets; particularly 
was He unlike the Baptist, who had been such an interesting figure 
the year before. For whereas the Baptist lived the life of a fanatic, 
eating nothing but the produce of the desert, this Man was known 
to be quite amenable to a good dinner, and did not seem to mind 
the kind of company He met at table. Altogether, said Simon to 
himself, the Man was worth meeting ; to have Him to dinner would 
be an interesting experience. But, of course, it would not do to 
let Him give Himself airs. Though He might dine, by special 
invitation, with the aristocracy of Magdala, it must not be forgotten, 
it would be unfair on the Man to forget, that after all He was only 
a carpenter and, of all places, from Nazareth. He had had no 
education, He had lived only with country people, He was bound to 
be a little rough. No doubt His manners would be uncouth, that 
would be only what one should expect ; perhaps, suddenly finding 
Himself among so many of His betters, He might be a little shy, 
or again a little extravagant. Simon would make it as easy for 
Him as he could, for Simon was above all things a gentleman. 
He would dispense with the usual ceremonies performed in receiving 
guests. He would pass over the washing of the feet at the door, 
the formal embrace inside; Jesus, in His degree of life, would bo 
unaccustomed to these things and might find them awkward.” 


Beginning at the Baptism, and ending on the eve of the 
Passion, it is chiefly Christ the Teacher, Messiah, and Worker 
of Sig.1s, as He appeared to His Jewish contemporaries, who is 
put before us; the two main issues of Christology, though 
present by implication, are not discussed. Great emphasis 
is laid on the close connexion between the Old and New 
Testaments ; in fact, one of the most interesting points in the 
Archbishop’s method is his habit of constant apt citations 
from the Prophets and Psalms. Altogether, this book, in spite 
of its avoidance of critical problems, and of much which many 
of its readers would place among the assured results of textual 
research, makes a distinct contribution to our understanding 
of the historical Christ. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
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A Great Dutch Admiral 


The Journal of Maarten Harpertszoon Tromp: Anno 1639. 
Translated and Edited by C. R. Boxer. (Cambridge University 
Press. 21s.) 

Mr. C. R. Boxer has produced, in his translation of Admiral 

Tromp’s outspoken and vividly picturesque Journal, a book 

of very particular interest. It will appeal not alone to 

professional seamen who will find in it abundant details of 
naval tactics and economy, but also to the general reader 
who will study to the increase of his knowledge the sea-diary 
of a great admiral who was the stoutest and most pertinacious 
opponent that English sea-power has ever had to encounter. 

Modern charts and reproductions of contemporary prints 

add greatly to the value and complete understanding of the 

book, which has been edited with extraordinary care and 
attention to detail and which is based mainly on three authori- 
ties—each of them extensive, contemporary and fair-minded. 

The whole, set off with a pleasant humour, makes a splendid 

story. 

In 1639 Spain had equipped in Coruna harbour a naval and 
military expedition, second only in strength to the Great 
Armada of 1588, which was designed to crush the power 
of Holland for good and all. As a harbinger to the enterprise, 
there had been sent on in advance 2,000 Spanish infantry 
in English transports, whose neutrality it was fondly hoped 
the Dutch would respect. A hope sadly misplaced, for on 
June 28th Tromp, in his flagship ‘Amelia,’ stopped three of 
these vessels in the Channel, and, on their refusal to strike, 
he (as a contemporary Dutch account puts it) 

“showed them Amelia’s teeth, which caused such fear amongst 
them that they immediately fell into a state of weakness and faint- 
heartedness. The Admiral, on seeing this, visited their illness like 
a good Doctor, and found that they had their belly full of Spaniards, 
which they had intended to have been brought to bed of in Dunkirk. 
But the aforesaid fright has caused a miscarriage, and thus they 
brought into the world at sea 1070 Spaniards, whom the Hollander 
Mid-Wives and Dry-Nurses have forthwith wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, so that they shall as speedily as possible taste of Rotterdam’s 
beer or water.” 

The Spanish prisoners were rather a nuisance on board 
ship, the more especially as “‘ the bloody flux was ravaging 
them,” and therefore, cach of them provided “ with 6 ships- 
biscuits,” they were set ashore on the neighbouring French 
coast, Tromp apparently thinking (as Mr. Boxer notes) 
that ‘‘ the French peasantry were not so liable to infection 
from the roode loop as his own men.” 

Then followed a long and anxious watch for the main 
Armada. Ships of all nations including the English were 
unceremoniously stopped for news, and searched for Spanish 
contraband whether in arms or money, and constant complaints 
came from the English merchants of the * insolencies”’ of 
the Hollanders. (Fortunately for the Dutch, the English 
fleet was out of the way at the time.) The sailors of Tromp’s 
fleet, too, were not always contented. We hear of a careless 
pilot being ‘** condemned to be ducked three times from the 
yard, keelhauled and whipt,’”’ but ‘* owing to his sickness, old 
age and rupture he had this punishment remitted.” 

But there was no doubt about their will to fight when the 
time came, and it came on September 16th, the Spanish 
Armada, sixty-seven sail strong, having been sighted off 
Selsey Bill the day before. Tromp, with but seventcen sail 
and with a leeward position, pounced on it as it straggled 
higgledy-piggledy up the Channel. De Oquendo, the Spanish 
Admiral-in-Chief, “shrewdly torn and_ beaten,’ himself 
broke off the action, and, after a pretence at being willing 
to resume it, bore up for Folkestone and anchored there 
on the 17th. Next day Tromp was at him again in the 
small hours of the morning, and the Dutch fleet, now thirty 
strong, first of all concentrated on De Oquendo’s flagship, 
“and gave him (says a contemporary English account) 
every one their broadside and tore him exceedingly, and then 
to work pell-mell with all the Fleet.” This time, after an 
action fourteen hours long, ‘Tromp himself had to cease firing 
for lack of powder, but he had got his enemy where he wanted 
him—safe between the Goodwins and the English coast. 

But by this time a new player had come upon the stage 
in the shape of the English fleet under Admiral Pennington, 
who interposed his squadron between the Spaniards on the 
north and Tromp. who had anchored to the south of him, 


Neither fleet was allowed to fly its colours, and Pennington 
(whose handling of a very difficult situation was both fair 
and reasonable—so both parties abused him) informéd the 
combatants that there was to be no “ affronting of the King 
(Charles) in his own Chamber,” and that he would fire on the 
first who should break the peace of the Downs. There was 
no question, however, as to what Tromp intended to do 
with the Spaniards when he thought fit, nor any as to the 
explicit orders he had received (September 21st) from the 
States-General of Holland, but a month of parlous waiting 
ensued, during which some pleasant comedy was played. 
The English sold the Spaniards inferior powder at exorbitant 
prices, and demanded £100,000 for ‘“ protecting” their 
Armada. Tromp, on his side, fetched for it the topmasts 
it lacked, and actually offered to supply De Oquendo with 
powder, if only he would come out and fight. Sir John 
Pennington asks Tromp to dinner, who refuses, 

“not for want of love and respect unto him (Pennington), but I havo 
so much businesse that I cannot be absent from my ship one half- 
hour, much lesse three houres, which is but a usuall time for a 


dinner ; secondly he said that he had a great many clownish Boars 
amongst his Captains, that neither understood civility nor manners.” 


Certain aristocratic English visitors go aboard the Dutch 
ships, and one of them had the colossal effrontery to request 
the loan of 'Tromp’s own cabin, “ that he might set up a 
Bedstead in it.” Tromp replied that he had neither accom- 
modation nor food for visitors, ‘ for said he, for my part I 
can make a meal with a pickled Herring and a Ham of Bacon.” 
Amid all these fooleries Tromp’s resolve to attack when the 
wind should turn into the west (so that his potential prizes 
should not all drive ashore) still held firm as a rock, and every 
day he was receiving reinforcements, so that the wretched 
Spaniards plaintively asked “ whether it rained ships in 
Holland.” 

On October 9th the Spanish had fired on Tromp’s yacht, 
as he impudently enough sailed ona visit of inspection through 
the enemy fleet, and a few days later they had shot dead a 
Dutch seaman. The excuse was there, on October 21st 
the wind was right, and Tromp fell on. Someone has sung 
of how “to fight a French fal-lal is like hittin’ of a gal,” 
and so it was with the ill-led, ill-disciplined Spanish against 
the Dutch, born seamen all of them and led by a supreme 
master of his craft. Though the English fleet and land- 
forts did make some sort of a pretence of firing at (or over) 
the Dutch, Tromp was able to report on October 29th the 
whole of the enemy fleet of fifty-three sail driven out of the 
Downs, and that of these “ about forty were either stranded, 
sunk, burnt or taken, whilst the remainder were harried 
or scattered elsewhere.” The casualties of the Spaniards 
were about 7,000, whereas this crushing victory (which 
but for the Dunkirkers ended the sea-power of Spain) cost 
the Dutch but one ship and a hundred men. 
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On October 23rd, Tromp, who had been chasing the flying 
De Oquendo, returned to the Downs to acknowledge the 
English courtesy in allowing him to smash the Spaniards, 
and accordingly ‘“‘ we fired divers salutes for the Castle of 
Dover and for the royal (English) ships in the Downs, and got 
no answer”’—which was perhaps to be expected. Next 
day Tromp noticed certain vessels in the Road, which had 
formed part of the Spanish fleet, but was told that the English 
had bought them. This was a lie, but the ingenuous Master 
Peter White, who has left an account of the whole matter 
from the English side, observed that if Tromp had tried to 
capture them, “it would have cost him a Bloody nose, at 
least.”> One wonders. 


Problems of Life 


The Genetical Theory of Natural Selection. By R. A. Fisher. 
(Clarendon Press. 1is. 6d.) 
The Nature of Life. By Eugenio Rignano. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 
The Life-Force in the Inorganic World. By Eleanor Hughes- 
Gibb. (Routledge. 5s.) 

Dr. Fisner’s thoughtful and suggestive discussion of the 
theory of natural selection in the light of post-Darwinian 
research should be read by all who wish to understand the 
bearing of biological knowledge upon the wider problems 
of racial and political evolution. Yet it is not easy reading, 
at least so far as the earlier chapters are concerned. They 
demand ability to manipulate mathematical symbols as well 
as acquaintance with the details of the new science of genetics, 
and are, indeed, intended to appeal chiefly to other specialists. 
But the later portion of the book, dealing with the application 
of the principles already laid down to man and society, 
is eminently interesting—even to that vast majority who 
do not profess competence to criticize Dr. Fisher's technical 
position. 

In his earlier chapters, Dr. Fisher undertakes to consider 
the theory of natural selection on its own merits, quite apart 
from its important role as an evolutionary agency. This is a 
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task which has hardly ever been attempted, and which 
certainly has never been performed with anything like the 
skill and subtlety now brought to bear upon it. Hitherto, 
all discussions of the operation of natural selection hay, 
been confined to its bearing upon organic evolution, whereas 
the principle itself is of great interest quite apart from the 
physical phenomena which it elucidates. As Dr. Fisher also 
points out, it is only of recent years that such an independent 
study has been rendered possible by the great advances 
made in the science of genetics. ‘* When the theory wag 
first put forward, by far the vaguest element in its composition 
was the principle of inheritance. No man of learning or 
experience could deny this principle, yet, at the time, no 
approach could be given to an exact account of its working.” 
The true explanation lay, indeed, implicitly in the remarkable 
experiments of Gregor Mendel, but they were ignored in hig 
lifetime, and only brought to light in the present century 
to be assimilated to the independent work which had begun 
to explain the genetic facts. We now believe that Mendelism 
‘supplies the missing parts of the structure first erected by 
Darwin,” and also that its insistence on the particulate 
character of the hereditary elements affords the basis for such 
a rational theory of natural selection as Dr. Fisher now 
sketches. 

The subject of greatest general interest treated in Dr, 
Fisher’s book is the biology of human reproduction and the 
light which it throws upon the rise and decay of civilizations, 
The essential fact brought out by modern statistical methods, 
and partially explained by the science of genetics, is that 
the most capable parents have the fewest children—the 
sole exception to this rule being among certain savage races 
and perhaps in what may be called the heroic period. This is 
true not merely as a distinction between the more and less 
educated classes, but throughout the proletariat itself. It 
is established that the poorer wage earners have, at a given 
age, the greatest number of surviving children. Dr- Fisher's 
application of this fact to the history of civilization is most 
able and interesting. It is to be regretted that science is not 
yet in a position to suggest an adequate and practicable 
remedy for a disheartening state of things. 

Professor Rignano’s book is difficult reading on account of 
the careful aridity with which most of it is expressed. It 
seems a pity that so few of the distinguished author’s co- 
workers attempt to learn the secret, known to Locke and 
Berkeley, of writing metaphysics so that they can be under- 
standed of the people. The author's aim is to offer a new 
theory of the nature of life, a via media between the vitalistic 
and mechanistic hypotheses, based on the existence of a 
previously unknown form of energy peculiar to living organisms. 
His book is, of course, deserving of all respect, but can only 
be profitably criticized by and for specialists. 

Miss Hughes-Gibb appeals toa popular audience in her sketch 
of ‘‘ the work of the Life-Force or Creative Spirit in its building 
of the inorganic matter of this earth.” She gives a very clear 
account of the latest views as to the nature of matter and 
energy, which may be read with pleasure and profit by all 
who desire information on this subject. It is quite possible 
that she is right in seeing the creation of new elements from 
degraded energy in the penetrating radiation of unknown 
origin which reaches us from the depths of space—a hopeful 
view for all who worry about the condition of the universe in 
a few thousand million years from now. 


The Pre-War Armaments 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. 
Edited by G., P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. Vol. VI. 


Anglo-German Tension, 1907-12. (Stationery Office. 17s. 6d.) 
German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Selected and 
translated by E. T. S. Dugdale. Vol. III. The Growing 


Antagonism, 1898-1910. (Methuen. 21s.) 
Letters of Prince von Bulow. ‘Translated by Frederic Whyte. 
(Hutchinson. 24s.) 


Ir is well to be reminded, now that the Naval Conference has 
been successful, that a main cause of the World War was the 
failure to arrange a naval understanding between England 
and Germany twenty years ago. The new volume of the 
British Documents is largely concerned with this critical 
problem, and by a fortunate coincidence the German side is 
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PUBLIC COMPANIES 
AND THE INVESTOR 


A. E. CUTFORTH, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


In this book a well-known Chartered 
Accountant has expressed in simple 
terms just that essential information 
regarding the Company world and its 
ways, which the average investor requires 
to know that he may invest safely and 
profitably. To the uninitiated this book 
should prove invaluable, while even the 
experienced business man will find it 
worth reading. 10s. 6d. net 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


DR. WOLFGANG KOHLER 


Professor in Philosophy at the University of 
Berlin. Author of “ The Mentality of Apes.” 


Gestalt psychology offers a striking chal- 
lenge to the existing schools of psycho- 
logical thought. In this stimulating and 
provocative book the theory is set forth 
in English for the first time by one of 
its chief originators. 15s. net 


THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR 


FRANCIS JOSEPH 


KARL TSCHUPPIK 


“It is distinguished ... by a sanity of 
judgment that inspires confidence, and 
it gives a very vivid impression of the 
Emperor and of his attitude towards the 
complicated problems with which he was 
faced during his long reign. The last 
chapters, which deal with the events 
leading up to the World War, are of 
peculiar interest.”—zies LIT. SUPP. 
Hlustrated. 21s. net 


LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS 
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JOHN MURRAY 


50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 


A rival of Napoleon 
THE AMAZING CAREER OF 


BERNADOTTE 


By the RT. HON. 
SIR DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON, Bt. 


St. Joun Ervine in The Daily Express:— 
“ There is not a dull passage in the whole book.” 
The Daily Telegraph:—‘“ A sound and vigorous 
biography, a genuine contribution to the history 
of the Napoleonic era.” 

The Observer:—“ A wonderful story, well 
told.” 

The Times Literary Supp.:—“ A story in which 

















‘there are all the elements of a fine saga.” 


D. S. Somervett in The Daily News:—“A 
spirited record of an adventurous career. A 
book like this fascinates me.” 

Scotsman:—“ So vividly written as to make it 
at enjoyable and deeply interesting to 
read.” oir 





Northern Whig:—‘‘ An important 
addition to the historical literature of a memor- 
able stage in the evolution of Europe, as well 
as an interesting study of a remarkable per- 
sonality.” 


SECOND EDITION 
Illustrated 21s. net 


SIR JOSHUA’S NEPHEW 


Letters Written 1769-1778 to his Sisters 
Edited by SUSAN M. RADCLIFFE. 

“He is so charming a boy that his letters would 
have been well worth editing had his well-to-do 
relations been unknown to fame. Exciting though it is 
to have some new glimpses of Johnson and of Reynolds, 
it is the youngster himself who gives the chief interest 
to a very charming book.”—Times. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 


By COUNT BYRON DE PROROK. 
The author is lecturer, explorer and artist. The 
narrative of his desert explorations are as compelling 
in interest as the Arabian Nights. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW 7/6 FICTION 


P. C. WREN’S 
THE MAMMON of RIGHTEOUSNESS 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE’S HIGH WAGES 
HUGH DE BLACAM’S 
THE LADY of the CROMLECH 
MYRTLE JOHNSTON’S RELENTLESS 
JANE DASHWOOD’S 
THREE DAUGHTERS 
FARQUHAR SLOAN’S 
THE DIVIDING YEARS 
ALAN SULLIVAN’S MR. ABSALOM 
R. J. FLETCHER’S BY MISADVENTURE 
ACEITUNA GRIFFIN’S GENESTA 
DAISY FISHER’S PIECRUST 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
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presented in two volumes selected from the “‘ Grosse Politik ” 
collection published by the German’ Government. Mr. 
Dugdale’s remarkable summary, the third of his four volumes, 
treats of all the questions that aroused controversy, while Mr. 
Whyte has given the more notable letters that passed between 
Prince von Biilow as Chancellor and the German Emperor, 
but in both books Germany’s rapidly growing fleet is the 
leading theme. 

There is no doubt as to the facts. The Emperor and 
Admiral v. Tirpitz were resolved to make Germany as strong on 
the sea as she was on land, and Prince von Biilow encouraged 
them. On the eve of his fall in 1909 the Prince made a half- 
hearted attempt to moderate the zeal of v. Tirpitz, but it came 
to nothing. Bethmann-Hollweg, his successor, probably saw 
the danger more clearly, but it was then too late for the 
statesmen to control the admirals who had the Empcror’s 
support. Biilow had now and then suggested that Tirpitz 
should slow down his building programme for the sake of 
appearances ; he did not believe that England would attack 
Germany, at any rate during the next few years, and by then 
the German Navy would be strong enough to face any adver- 
sary. The Emperor’s letters show more bitterness, especially 
during the reign of King Edward. In 1905, when he had just 
tricked the Tsar into signing the treaty of Bjérké—soon 
afterwards dropped—the Emperor told Biilow that, if England 
déclared war, ‘*‘ we must immediately march into Belgium, 
whatever may be her reply ”—to a demand that she should 
define her attitude. It may be added, by way of contrast, 
that General Joffre, when he was appointed Chief of Staff in 
1911, told our Military Attaché that he wished he knew whether 
the Germans meant to come through Belgium. 

In these circumstances our Liberal Government had a very 
difficult part to play in the years 1906—1912, and the docu- 
ments now given in great profusion show—as every fair- 
minded reader must admit—that it went out of its way to 
conciliate Berlin. The real difficulty was that the German 
Government played a double game. It professed pacific 
intentions in respect of its navy, but its main object was to 
break up the Anglo-French Entente by causing the French to 
distrust us. When Lord Haldane went on his celebrated 
mission to Berlin early in 1912 and talked at large on many 
things, the Germans pretended that he had made definite 
proposals—such as the cession of Zanzibar—and spread these 
rumours through Europe. Then they pressed for a formula 
of neutrality on our part in return for their promise to build 
Dreadnoughts less rapidly. In March, 1912, Sir Edward 
Grey and the Cabinet proposed the following :— 

“ England will make no unprovoked attack upon Germany and 
pursue no aggressive policy towards her. Aggression upon Germany 
is-not the subject and forms no part of any treaty, understanding 


or combination to which England is now a party, nor will she become 
a party to anything that has such an object.” 


It was a far-reaching formula, which excited much anxious 
criticism from our French allies. But it seemed wholly 
inadequate in Berlin. The German Ambassador, Count 
Metternich, whom the Emperor thought far too friendly to us, 
urged Sir Edward Grey to add to his formula the words : 
“England will therefore observe at least a benevolent neu- 
trality should war be forced upon Germany,” if the additional 
German shipbuilding programme was to be modified. Count 
Metternich admitted that his chief was asking for our “ abso- 
lute’ neutrality—virtually tying our hands whatever might 
happen in Europe. The position was well summed up by Mr. 
Asquith on April 10th, 1912, in a note to the Foreign Secre- 
tary :— 

“T agree that the French are somewhat unduly nervous. But 
I confess 1 am becoming more and more doubtful as to the wisdom 
of prolonging these discussions with Germany about a formula. 
Nothing, I believe, will meet her purpose which falls short of a 


promise on our part of neutrality : a promise we cannot give. And 
she makes no firm or solid offer, even in exchange for that.” 


One volume closes with a note of a conversation, in July, 
1912, between M. Take Jonescu, the Rumanian statesman, 
and Herr Kiderlen-Wiichter, then the German Foreign Secre- 
tary, who said that Tirpitz was convinced of the superiority 
of the German battleships to ours and was “ not afraid of war.” 
It is hardly too much to say that from the spring of 1912 the 
conflict was inevitable, having regard to the mentality of the 
military and naval authorities in Berlin. 


Fiction 
Mud and Moon 


Brief Candles. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
—_ Up er By J. B. Morton. (Chapman and Hall. 
In Araby Orion. By Edward Thompson: (Benn. 3s. 6d.) 
Violet Ryder. By Norah Hoult. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 6s.) 
The Jealous Ghost. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
THERE is a poem, beginning :— 
“Three old men went down the street 
And one saw only the mud at his feet, 
The second saw female shapes behind 
A too transparent window blind.” 
The third old man (I forget the words) saw only a little new 
moon in the sky. Had the author wished to add to his 
mental moon-rakers and scavengers a fourth with a more 
comprehending vision he might have chosen Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
for I doubt if there is another living novelist as capable of 
taking in so much at a glance. His moon is most luminous, 
his blind a wisp and his mud is of the quality described by 
Mr. W. J. Turner :— 
“The mind of the people is like mud 
From which arises strange and beautiful things, 
But mud is none the less mud, 
Though it bears orchids and prophesying Kings, 
Dreams, trees and water's bright babblings.” 
His latest volume contains four stories, of which three are 
short and one the length of half a novel. The last, ‘‘ After 
the Fireworks,” describes the wooing of an elderly author, 
an epicurean sensualist, by a young girl, who, in the modern 
innocence of her kind, knows “all about love and lust but 
in the same way as one knows all about quadratic equations,” 
and whose diary is cluttered with schoolgirl ravings, semi- 
digested ethics and rather pathetic confessions. Brilliant 
though the story is, Mr. Huxley is inclined to overerowd 
his clevernesses. He insists on dragging ordinary characters 
up to his own intellectual level and this results in a certain 
falsity of conversation so that we are, as it were, perpetually 
being forced to listen to Mr. Huxley making smart conver- 
sation with himself. This same tendency is evident in the 
first story, ‘‘Chawdron,” the tale of a business crook, who oozes 
sentimentality all over a femme fatale (very “ refained ” 
and kittenish) whom he calls * The Fairy.” There is no 
such blemish in the story of ‘‘ The Claxtons,” that spiritually- 
living, vegetarian, home-spun family, whose ideals are de- 
scribed with such satiric venom. The Claxtons are better 
than anyone else in the book: they are perfect cock-shies 
for a malicious author and Mr. Huxley is a very good shot 
indeed. 

It is an odd chance that Mr. Huxley’s book should come 
for review at the same time as Mr. Morton’s (** Beachcomber,” 
of the Express), for the latter, while sharing the same dislike 
for the almost synthetic lives of certain moderns, does not 
seem to like Mr. Huxley. He has even included him in a 
song that ends: 


“Oh I can't keep out of Bloomsbury, Dad, 
When the cretins are in bloom,” 


and which has for its Chorale Finale: 


“With Bertrand Russell, Oswald Spengler, 

Dr. Voronoff, Mr. Joad, Marcel Proust, 

Aldous Huxley, Old Uncle Max Steinach 

And all, Old Uncle Max Steinach and all.” 
Mr. Morton’s trouble is that though he longs to see only the 
moon (a round, red, jolly very English moon), he cannot help 
being aware of the mud—the mud of the press of the mind, 
of business, of politics and of sex. He has written a book 
about England as he thinks it will be (and very muddy too), 
in 1935, when the drinking hours will be more restricted and 
the petrol pumps gothic, and the notices of the Anti-Litter 
Societies even worse than the litter. He seems to think 
that the cure for all this mud lies in singing English songs and 
drinking quantities of English beer. His heroes rush about 
with swords and play at being highwaymen, and his villains 
are intellectuals and business men. There is a certain amount 
of amusing stuff in the book which is written in rollicking 
Chestertonian style, but that his beer-drinking, sword-swinging, 
song-singing athletes are any less like cretins than the dwellers 
in Bloomsbury is not as clear as I think he would like it to be, 
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Certainly their conversation, though shouted, has not a 
particularly high tone. ~ 

The moon that Miss Norah Hoult allows us to see through 
the eyes of Violet, her little typist heroine, has a musical- 
comedy quality. It is a kind of honey-moon, gleaming in 
the distance like an artificial pearl of great size and Violet 
cries for it. Poor Violet, it is hard to have a romantic soul 
and a mother who expects early home-coming from the 
office. However Violet has a friend who knows all about 
boys, and she takes her out for a spree, treats her to port 
and lemonade and helps her to-secure for the evening, a swain, 
‘*‘ who was certainly a gentleman. You had to say that for 
him!’ Though he is not so bad as he might have been 
there is not much else to be said for him, and he succeeds in 
smearing Violet’s pretty moon with a rather nasty type of 
mud, so that at the end of the evening she asks herself, 
** Wasn't there something quite different? Romance! 
Love! Beautiful shining things? Wasn’t there?” Miss 
Hoult’s story is very slight and her art is a little photographic, 
but she approaches slushy sentimentality so closely as to 
make her avoidance of it a clever thing. She also gets so 
near to life that the reader can almost smell the cheap scent 
and the reeking bar and almost hear the rustle of synthetic 
silk. 

One would, despite its title, expect more of mud than 
moon in Mr. Thompson’s book, but though he gives many 
grim actualities in his story of British troops and their crossing 
of the Jordan, the battle with which he is most occupied 
is that secret one of the mind. He follows the groping 
thoughts of Martin Chapman and his non-commissioned friend, 
Harry Bateman, who is disturbed by greater tumults than the 
clatter of war, who is fretted with tags of half-remembered 
poetry :— 

** So have I seen in Araby Orion ; 
Seen without seeing, till he set again— 
Known the night-noise and thunder of the lion, 
Silence and sounds of the prodigious plain.” 
Harry's secret war-fare continues until he lies broken-backed 
in a pocket of the Moab hills. 

Mr. Thompson is, as he has proved before, a poet whose 
romanticism is based on reality and who can therefore see the 
moon rising above a slough of mud. He neither shirks 
ugliness nor fears beauty, and this very small book should, 
by reason of its perfect balance and because it shows the 
worth of the cannon-fodder, be more of a power for peace than 
many of its revolting contemporarics. 

Mr. Strong’s book is rather disappointing and involved. 
It begins with the account of a man returning to the Highland 
home of his forebears and of his meeting with the ghost of a 
girl who is dressed in tartan. She plays no further part in 
the story until the end of the book and even then it is a little 
difficult to see quite what the author has been driving at. 
He appears to be a little moon-struck, a little drunk with the 
beauty of the Scottish Islands, and though he writes at times 
rather exquisitely there is something lacking. Or it may be 
that there is something lacking in a hero who can decide, 
after an unhappy love-affair, that ‘‘ Never to want anything 
for himself again—this was wisdom, this was peace.” 

BarBara Eveuan Topp. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this weck to Miss Ethel M. Kennedy, 
Knole Lodge, Bournemouth, for the following :— 


Questions on Natural History 


. Where is it told that a fish provided revenue ? 

For what animal was-a kingdom offered in exchange ? 
. Where is the death of ‘‘ Selima ”’ described ? 

. Who was presented with “ a lily-white doe ” ? 
Which famous animal had a head, but no body ? 

. Who “gloats on his accomplished hoard ’’-? 

. What is found “in kings’ palaces ”’ ? 

What horse was rewarded with a draught of wine ? 
. Who was canonized by the name of “‘ Jim Crow ” ? 
10. What is spoken of as “ unwieldy ” ? 

11. Who was “ Flush ” ? 

12. What bird “‘ screamed a farewell ” ? 

13. Who was addressed as ‘‘ a dusty fellow ”’ ? 


OW aTIMOm oo tow 


Answers will be found on page 877. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 866.) 


The April number of World Trade contains the usual amount 
of useful solid material, but only one or two contributions of 
special interest. M. Theunis, as President of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, reviews economic conditions in 1929, 
He notes that ‘‘ the margin of profits of British industries js 
very small, which makes their reorganization very difficult, 
Besides, bound by tradition, English banks show a certain 
hesitation towards direct intervention in industry.” One 
hopes that Mr. Thomas’ co-operation with the banks has 
already made this statement somewhat out of date. A 
Supplement to this issue of World Trade contains résumés of 
the reports by the various National Committees. ‘* Ivanhoe” 
writes shrewdly on Rationalization, and Herr Franz yon 
Mendelssohn in an editorial foreword makes pertinent and well. 
deserved criticism of the recent conference on the treatment 
of foreigners held under the auspices of the League. The 
International Chamber of Commerce, he says, is consulted 
by the League—which is a good thing—but “it would at 
times be desirable that the League of Nations should not 
content itself with listening courteously to the suggestions of 
the International Chamber, but that it should also follow 
them!” By far the most interesting contribution is a review 
by M. René Arnaud of a book, Les Deux Europes, to which 
we hope to refer in a future leading article. 

* * * * 

The Champlain Society of Toronto, as we mentioned 
some years ago, has undertaken a complete edition, in French 
and English, of The Works of Samuel de Champlain. It is 
edited by Dr. H. P. Biggar, with the assistance of six Canadian 
scholars, and gives a carefully collated text from the original 
editions with the English translation below. The old title- 
pages, some of the illustrations and Champlain’s maps are 
carefully reproduced. The third volume, treating of the 
great French explorer’s voyages of 1615 and 1618, has now 
appeared. The account of the Indians in the St. Lawrence 
valley is of great interest : it is clear that the French sailors 
and missionaries handled these primitive folk with uncommon 
tact from the very outset and thus laid firm the foundations 
of New France. The book does the greatest credit to Ganadian 
scholarship and to the English printers. 

* * * * 


The books on China multiply and yet seldom seem to deepen 
our knowledge of that vast, mysterious and troubled country, 
Professor John Nind Smith, who held the chair of Education 
in Hongkong University, shows a passionate sympathy 
with the Chinese in China’s Hour (Martin Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.), 
but has no very definite information to give. He blames the 
Powers for obstructing China’s recovery and yet admits that 
the Chinese, like other peoples, have their faults which make 
political reconstruction slow and difficult. He regards China 
as a bulwark against Bolshevism, though, he maintains, she 
is threatened somehow from Tibet. ‘* An Anglo-Chinese 
alliance in victory,” he observes, ‘‘ is the only means of now 
righting an historic wrong.” It is not a helpful suggestion, 
when he has repeatedly emphasized the Chinese dislike of all 


foreigners. 
* * * * 


In view of the increasing interest now taken in folk museums, 
such as have been established in Scandinavia, Switzerland and 
Germany, it is pleasant to notice an illustrated pamphlet 
dealing with a Danish example. Den Gamle Bys Billedbog, 
or “ The Picture Book of the Old House,” shows the rich and 
varied contents, ranging over five or six centuries, of a pic- 
turesque old house at Aarhus, which has been converted into 
a local folk museum with period rooms. Such institutions 
attract everyone, and should be multiplied. 

* * * * 

Mr. Alfred Watkins has done a very useful piece of work 
in producing an account of The Old Standing Crosses of Hereford- 
shire (Simpkin Marshall, 10s.), with no fewer than 142 excel- 
lent photographs taken by himself. One knew that his county 
was rich in antiquities, but the number of crosses which he has 
noted is surprising. Too many were mutilated at the Reforma- 
tion or during the Civil War, but the remains are none the less 
of great interest. Mr. Watkins touches briefly on his theory 
that standing stones were often, if not always, set up to mark 
routes, or to connect one sacred place with another. But 
the little book is in the main a workmanlike description, well 
indexed, of the crosses or stones that remain. The Bishop of 
Hereford contrib}ites a preface to the work, which is issued on 
behalf of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club at Hereford, 
of which the Bishop is the president. 

* * * * 


Mr. W. L. Andrews in his quiet, sane book Haunting Years 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), an individual history of a man who 
served the War through in the 4th Black Watch, had as good 
opportunities of forming an opinion as General Crozier, and 
he denies the existence of widespread immorality amongst 
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A FORTNIGHT IN 


THE 16° CENTURY 


Why, there’s a girl who might have stepped out of the 
16th century! Billowing skirt, gaily striped apron, 
tight black bodice, dainty striped wimple, bright silk 
kerchief—what a picture! There’s another, with a 
baby slung to her back! And another ! This must be 
weeks from England. But no—it’s no further than 
Dalecarlia, the heart of Sweden, two days away ! 
They still dress like that in Dalecarlia. In their spotless 
wooden farmhouses you may still see the naive old 
Biblical wall paintings ; you may still hear the whirr of 
the shuttle and watch the housewife deftly weaving 
her cloth. You can read by electric light and call up 
London by telephone, but the moment you lift your 
eyes or set down the receiver. you are back again in 
the days of folk songs and dances, of handcrafts and 
medieval customs. 

Why not go back a few centuries this summer in this 
land of lakes and sunshine, forest and mountain, where 
everything is so old that it has become refreshingly 
new? Within easy reach is Stockholm, the fairest 
capital in Europe, with its great Exhibition of Swedish 
Industrial and Decorative Arts and Crafts from May 
to September; Visby, the city of ruins and roses; 
primitive Lapland, light by the mysterious Midnight 
Sun; and the marvellous scenic pageant of the 350 
mile Gota Canal. They are all within the bounds of 
this one wonderful holiday. 


* 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
write to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20g Coventry Street, 
London, W.1, The British & Northern Shipping Agency, 
5 Lioyd’s Avenue, E..C.3, or any of the leading tourist 

agencies. 
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TABLES AND CHAIRS 


ORE than most things, tables 

and chairs must be made to 
last; they must also be adequate 
and—they may as well please the 
eye. 

Heal’s have made these things 
for many years and have always 
made them to last, look well and 
serve their purpose. Heal’s furniture 
(whether it is elaborated, or simplified 
for hard, practical use) possesses 
that which gives distinction to the 
simplest piece—quality. 











Catalogue of ‘‘ Reasonable Furniture” sent on 
request. 


HEALS 


193-198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1 
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Irs more fun on 
a Big Ship holiday 
there’s more to do... more 
to see .. . more to enjoy. 
What with sports, dancing, or 
sunny deck-chair idleness, the 
days speed by like minutes... 
each one remembered for its 
gay variety; yet all alike in 
this . . . the smooth comfort of 
travel by White Star, 
Holiday Tours to U.S.A. 
and Canada. Return 


Ocean fare from - - 
Tourist Third Cabin. 


You get more out of a Big Ship 
Holiday. 








Company’s Offices or Agents 
everywhere. 


WHITE. 
STAR 


F BIG SHIP |} LAND CRUISES 
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| Something Unique in Travel !! 


EVERY MONDAY TO SEPT. 22nd, 1930. 
First-Class Rail and Road Tours 


ENGLAND and WALES 


THREE ITINERARIES. 


1. Oxford, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Hereford, 
Cambrian Coast, Wales, Vale of Llangollen, 
Shrewsbury, Shakespeare’s Country, etc. 





2. Torquay, South Devon, Dartmoor, The 
Cornish Riviera, Land’s End, Plymouth, etc. 





3 Bath, Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, “ Lorna 
Doone” Country, Westward Ho, Torquay, 
etc. 


6 DAYS 12 GUINEAS. 


A representative of the Great Western Railway will 
accompany each tour to supervise the arrangements. 





FIRST-CLASS RAIL, MOTOR COACHES, HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION, ETC., ETC. 


Write to the Superintendent of the Line, 
PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W. 2, 
for all information. 


James MILNE, oes Paddington Station, 





“General Manager, London, W.2. 
Service Advertising . 
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China! land of ancient customs 
and quaint sights. A wealth of 
historic interest and _ oriental 
charm! See China this year. 
It’s nearer than you'd think! 
Travel in comfort by Canadian 
Pacific. The Great White 
Empresses, mighty boats, the 
largest, fastest and most com- 
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fortable on the Pacific have 
brought China within easy dis- ‘ 
tance. From May Ist to Jul 
3lst a special rebate of 25% 
will be allowed off the return 
east-bound Trans- Pacific fare. 
Take advantage of this great 
opportunity. Write for Trans- 
Pacific Booklet No. 3 





























CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s 


Frequent departures via Canada for JAPAN, 


Greatest Travel System 
CHINA, Honolulu, Manila, Korea and Manchuria. Write or call, 62-65, 


Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1; 103, Leadenhall St., E.C.3. 53 other offices in Gt. Britain and the Continent. 
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the troops. ‘‘ We should have been astounded (he writes) if 
we could have foreseen the impression of sexual anarchy 
among us which was to be produced by novelists after the 
War.” Mr. Andrews produces a_ plain ‘straight-forward 
account of his experiences, as does Mr. Thomas Dinesen in 
Merry Hell (Jarrolds, 7. 6d.)—the latter rather a humdrum 
story, perhaps, but unique in that it recounts the War career 
in the Canadian Army of a Dane who was the only foreign 


holder of the V.C. ‘ : : : 


The Barrister, by Sir Harold Morris, is one of the “ Life 
and Work ” Series issued by Geoffrey Bles (8s. 6d.). There 
js no very serious attempt in it to explain the fascination 
which the law has for some minds, but there is instead a 
straightforward and informative account of: the author’s 
own career which should be helpful to those who are contem- 
plating entering his profession, and there is a fund of exceed- 
ingly good stories such as collect around the Law Courts. If 
some of them are not quite new, they are all of them worth 
telling and perhaps convey the atmosphere and fascination 
of a barrister’s life as well as any more direct attempt could 


have done. 
* * * * 


Mr. Walter D’Arcy Creswell, author of Poet's Progress 
(Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.), is a young New Zealander who 
apparently believes himself to be the greatest poet in the 
English language since Tennyson. His book is a description 
of his experiences in pursuit of recognition since he came 
from New Zealand in April, 1921. Only for a week was 
he persuaded to abandon histrue course and take a position 
as a publisher’s traveller, but he soon gave this up and when 
his allowance from his parents was stopped earned enough 
money to keep himself by hawking his poems from door to door. 
From the exiguous examples of his poetry given in this book, 
it is difficult to believe that all Mr. Cresswell’s claims can 
be justified, but certainly the story of his experiences is an 
unusual one and unusually well told, in a direct narrative 
style and with less expansiveness about the beauties of 
nature than one expects to find in vagrant poets. His style 
is reminiscent of an eighteenth century diary—it is at times 
very like the Journal of Fox the Quaker, and he has the 
same habit of relating material events directly to the state 
of his spirits at the time. The book is a mixture of pas- 
sionate conviction, conceit, and perhaps some of the coloi ial 
shrewdness that is necessary to perceive the anxiety of 
English men of letters for a new development which will 
give them their lead. It is difficult to acknowledge any 
virtue to conceit, but in spite of Mr. Cresswell’s pretensions 
he can write in a simple and impressive style, and this book, 
if he develops in the right way, may be a bargain for first 
edition hunters, though not for some years to come. 

* * * * 


We are glad to have the opportunity of welcoming a 
valuable commentary on the ghostlore of the sixteenth 
century. Lewes Lavater’s Of Ghostes and Spirites Walking 
by Nyght (Oxford University Press, 16s.) has been edited by 
Dr. J. Dover Wilson, and set up from a rotograph of the copy 
at the Bodleian Library. Lavater’s De Spectris was originally 
translated by one “* R. H.,”’ who says, in his charming apology 
to the reader, ‘‘ I have not made hym speake with like grace 
in Englyshe.”” Nevertheless, the present-day reader, whether 
casual or scholarly, will find no lack of grace in the book, 
and will delight in the catalogue of queer spectres, among 
whom are Penates, ‘“‘ domesticall gods,” Lemures, ‘* soules 
which tarry about the bodies,’’ Maniae, *‘ ugly shapes where- 
with nurses make children afrayd,” and Onosceli, ‘‘ Diuels, 
having legges like unto asses.” The book is divided into three 
parts, in the first of these the author sets out to show that 
there are spirits, in the second he describes their various 
natures, and in the third explains why they are allowed to 
appear and how they should be received. ‘There is no space 
to enumerate the many other features of this entrancing 
hook, which contains a preliminary essay by the editor on 
“The Ghost Scenes in Hamlet in the light of Elizabethan 
Spiritualism” and an appendix by Miss May Yardley on 
“The Catholic Position in the Ghost Controversy of the 
Sixteenth Century.” All those who would make their 
“walkes by nyght’? more variously companioned are 
recommended to this book. 





Answers to Questions on Natural History 


1. St. Matthew : chap. xvii., verse 27.——2. “‘ My kingdom for a 
horse!”?; Shakespeare’s Richard III., Act V.——3. Ode to a 
Favourite Cat drowned in a Tub of Goldfish : Thomas Gray. 4, 
Lady Clare : Tennyson.——5. The Cheshire Cat : Alice in Wonder- 
land (Lewis Carroll).——6. The squirrel: Ode to Autumn. (Thomas 
Hood).—~—7. The spider: Proverbs, chap. xxx., verse 28.—-—8. 
“Roland”: ‘* How they brought the Good News ” (R. Browning). 





——. The Jackdaw of Rheims : Ingoldsby Legends.——10. ** The 
unwieldy toad’’: ‘‘ Loving and Liking ” (Wordsworth).——ll. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s pet dog. 12. The heron: Hia- 


Watha’s Departure, xxii. (Longfellow).——13. ‘‘Oh velvet bee, 
you're a dusty fellow ”; ‘* Child Poems ” (Jean’ Ingelow). 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.} 


A Shore Holiday in Norway 


Since contrast is essential to a good holiday, it was fitting 
that we should leave a burnt-up England during the pro- 
longed drought of last summer, and reach the green terraces 
of Bergen next day during a delicious shower of rain. At 
Newcastle we had groaned under a torrid sun; at Bergen 
we rejoiced in an open fire in the hotel. 


Most people who visit Norway do so by one of the many 
popular yachting trips that are organized every summer, 
It is an excellent way—easy, comfortable and restful. There 
is, however, to my mind, a yet more excellent way. For 
Norway does not consist entirely of fjords; and, although 
all the fjords are beautiful, many of them are but deep grooves 
between the real country which is often invisible from the 
deck of a steamer. Nor do pre-arranged “ shore-trips ”’ 
really get over this drawback, since they are necessarily 
restricted to somewhat hurried drives along high roads. 
I do not wish to disparage the cruising holiday, and am 
only anxious to show that it differs entirely from that which 
I am describing. Steamers, like cars, trains, and, no doubt 
aeroplanes, are splendid ways of getting across country, 
and they afford magnificent views, en route. Indeed, the 
trouble is that there are so many and such constantly changing 
views that the mind often becomes confused. 


But if we really want to know a country, we must go and 
stay there. Not for long, perhaps, for in a few short weeks 
it is possible so to explore one chosen corner that the visitor 
actually knows more about the country than those do who 
have been comfortably carried through hundreds of miles 
of it. 


This is what we did last summer. After a preliminary study 
of maps and guide-books we fixed on a little village in the 
district of Séndmére, and stayed there a month. There 
was but one hotel—very comfortable—one village shop 
and perhaps a dozen other houses. There were no ** amuse- 
ments ” of any kind, but every evening the steamer brought 
mails. Had we needed a doctor, he could have been called in 
half an hour by telephone. We did not want any artificial 
amusements, for we were surrounded by glorious mountains, 
placid lakes and rushing rivers full of trout, and lovely woods 
through which an apparently inexhaustible number of ever- 
varying walks were found, whilst at our door was a most 
beautiful arm of the sea. 


The family included a child of nine, and I can honestly say 
that none of us had an hour of boredom the whole month. 
This is a holiday for walkers—walkers and anglers. Those 
who never leave the high road will miss the best of the country. 
Some of the mountain paths are steep, but what of that ? 
They all lead through wonderful country. Often we carried 
a picnic lunch on our backs and walked all day. Once we 
climbed a peak 5,000 feet high and spent an hour on its 
summit with one of the noblest views in Europe spread 
round us. 


Of course we had off-days. On these we would fish, either 
in a lake nearby or from a boat on the fjord. Generally we 
returned either with trout or with whiting, haddock or 
flounder which the good people of the hotel cooked for our 
supper. 

I am a little afraid of publishing the name of our 
particular village for two reasons: (1) It is only one of 
many suitable places, (2) the accommodation at its one 
hotel is limited, and would not be elastic enough to cope with 
any sudden and large increase in visitors. But I will give a 
list of places in the S6ndmére district that can be recommended 
for such a holiday as I have described. Orstenvik on the 
Orsten fjord ; Hellesylt, on the Sunelv fjord ; Bjerke on the 
Hjérunds fjord; Oie, on the Norangs fjord; Fiebelstad 
Hangen is well placed for mountain expeditions, but is not 
by the sea. Rooms should be booked in advance. Any of 
the éstablished tourist agencies will do this. 


I add a practical note on expenses. A single first-class 
ticket, Newcastle-Bergen costs £7 3s. 6d. or £6 3s. 6d. (including 
food) according to the steamer selected. Bergen to Aalesund 
costs about £2. Aalesund to any of the places named, costs 
but a few shillings. We found the hotel charges most reason- 
able. Eleven pounds a week was charged for four of us, 
There were no extras whatever. The charge included state 
taxes and 10 per cent. for tips, ; 
; es ATHOLE MURRAY, 
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‘I'ravel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[From time to time we notice in this page publications sent to us 
by travel agencies and shipping companies, which we think may be of 
interest to readers.—Ep, Spectator.) 

From tho batch of travel literature lately received we deal 
first with a tastefully printed and illustrated booklet, issued by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, concerning the launching of their 
new liner, ‘Empress of Japan.’ This ship, the company state, 
will be the largest and fastest steamship engaged in regular traffic 
in the Pacific Ocean, and—what is of interest to readers in search 
of a new cruise route—before taking up her position on the Pacific 
she will make one round trip on the Atlantic, leaving Liverpool 
on June 14th for an experimental voyage to Quebec, returning 
to Southampton on June 24th. She will then sail to Hong Kong 
and, after her return to Vancouver,’ will maintain a regular 
schedule, calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. The *‘ Empress of Japan’ is a three-funnelled 
twin-screw oil-burner of 25,000 tons, ‘nearly 5,000 tons greater 
than the present largest Canadian Pacific ship. : 

‘ “Canadian Paciric Harpy .Horipays.”—Another C.P.R. 
booklet gives details of the personally accompanied holiday tours 
to Niagara Falls, Eastern Canada and U.S.A., which take place 
every week from June to August, 1930. Here is a specimen tour, 
“ B-1,” startmg on June 27th. Passengers leave Belfast (or 
Liverpool) on thé 20,000 ton liner ‘ Duchess of York’ (Glasgow, 
June 28th) for the following itinerary :—Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, New York, Quebec, returning from there 
by the ‘ Empress of France’ on July 16th for Southampton, which 
is reached on July 23rd. Tho fare, tourist third cabin (first class 
yailway ), is £82 5s., which includes a berth in standard (first class) 
sleeper for all night journeys; parlour car seat on day trips ; 
accommodation at Canadian Pacific or other first-class hotels ; 
sightseeing drives by motor car; all meals on Atlantic ships, and 
breakfast, lunch, afternoon téa and dinner each day ashore ; 
gratuities on all services provided ashore, but not on Atlantic 
ships; conveyance of members and their baggage between stations 
and hotels, &c.; the services of a conductor throughout the entire 
tour in Canada and U.S.A. The members of “B”’ tours are 
required to pay £1 13s. U.S. head tax at time of booking, but this 
sum is refundable on return to England. Readers who are interested 
in these tours can obtain further details of the C.P.R. holiday tour 
on application to 62-65 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 1. 


Finance—Public & Private 


National Expenditure and 
Unemployment 


A MONTH ago when writing in these columns on Mr. 
Snowden’s Budget, I said: “ Rightly or wrongly, the 
Budget is viewed in financial circles as having aimed 
yet another blow at the prospect of an early return 
to prosperity. The City believes that to place what is 
considered to be an undue strain upon capital is to 
inflict a direct injury upon industry itself The 
City believes that there can be no return of financial 
and industrial prosperity until there has been economy 
in the National Expenditure and an encouragement of 
capital and industry in place of the present penalizing 
process.” 


Capirat Drivrs ABROAD. 


It is a matier of common knowledge that from week 
to week the trade depression and the figures of unem- 
ployment become more pronounced, and I notice that 
in the House of Commons last Monday evening Mr. 
J. H. Thomas fully recognized the lack of confidence 
which is permeating the country among all business 
sections, for he added: ‘I have been told people 
are taking their money out of the country, and I think 
it is true, but bad as the position is here, 1 would ask 
them what other country, from the standpoint of security, 
hope and the general social conditions of the people, offers 
a better opportunity than this country.” In this matter, 
however, I am afraid that we have to abide by the 
¢arefully considered view of those who have surplu 
money to employ either in this country or abroad, an 
be the causes what they may, the fact remains that 
the want of confidence to which I referred last week, 
and which is frankly recognized by Mr. Thomas, is 
largely responsible for the prolonged industrial depression 
in this country, though the City would be the first to 
acknowledge that other causes entirely beyond the control 
ef Governments, such, for example, as defective manage- 
ment in many industries, also play their part. 








a 


PouiricaL CAMOUFLAGE. 

Unfortunately, there is difficulty nowadays in approach. 
ing any subject affecting the financial well-being of the 
country without immediately, getting up against party 
politics, though I am of the opinion that the time is 
approaching when financial conditions will become so 
serious that all parties will at last unite as they would 
in repelling some common foe. For the moment, how- 
ever, we seem to be in the hands of politicians—I am 
not now referring to the present Government, but to all 
parties—who employ the stock language of political 
debate and deliberately obscure simple issues with which 
the public is concerned. 

As an instance of this evasion of the real points at 
issue, let me cite the speech recently delivered by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer to a gathering 
of bankers on the fourteenth of this month, the speech 
being very fully reported in the newspapers of the 
following day. The President of the gathering, in pro- 





posing the health of His Majesty’s Government, 
had made some general observations — concerning 
the present industrial depression and the relation 


between it and the great burden of taxation. Bankers 
and business men who were present recognized to the 
full that for the present high total of expenditure the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer was by no means 
solely responsible, for the City will not easily forget 
the complete failure of the late Conservative Adminis- 
tration to effect the necessary economies, although they 
enjoyed a really strong majority. What, however, the 
gathering would, of course, have liked to have heard 
from Mr. Snowden was why, in face of the extravagances 
of the past Government, and in face of the fact that 
those extravagances had involved a deficit, he delibe- 
rately chose to increase the deficit still further by adding 
to the expenditure of the country a further huge total 
to be employed in a manner which obviously is not 
only unproductive but in some respects even aggravates 
the problems with which the country is confronted. 
Causes or Tue Dericrr. 

Needless to say, however, Mr. Snowden furnished no 
such explanation but preferred to jump straight to the 
point that here was a certain deficit to be met, and he had 
taken what he considered to be the best way to meet it. 
Much as though a manager of a business, guilty of 
extravagances resulting in a huge overdraft at the bank, | 
were to insist that the auditors should merely take into 
consideration his suggested means for repaying the over- 
draft without making any enquiries as to the cause of the 
overdraft itself. Nor, in proclaiming that the further 
addition to the Income Tax was the simplest and most 
straightforward way of meeting the situation, did the 
Chancellor think it well to explain why he so graduated 
the rebates as to make the additional tax applicable to the 
smallest number of voters ! 

Economy—Anp Parry Po.irics. 

However, Mr. Snowden did not altogether omit the 
word “economy” in his speech to the bankers. He 
adopted the device with which the public is now, un- 
fortunately, only-too familiar by reason of its constant 
use by successive Chancellors, namely, that of placing 
much of the blame upon the House of Commons and of 
challenging anyone to say just where economies can be 
effected. It is a device not infrequently employed by 
directors of unsuccessful public companies, and it is not 
until a strong Committee of Investigation has been 
appointed that the causes of waste are discovered and 
dealt with. It is no doubt true that the members of the 
Hfouse of Commons are lax in their duty to the taxpayer 
in arresting the expansion in expenditure when the 
Estimates for the year are presented, but, as in the recent 
instance of doles for youths leaving school, the whole 
matter becomes a question of a party measure being 
supported through thick and thin on party and political 
grounds, entirely irrespective of the question of whether 
the measure is good for the country or not. So it was 
with the extension of the doles, and so it was with the 
recent Coal Bill, although both were generally recognized 


(Continued on page 881.) 
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Drink Pure 
Spring Water 
for Health 


Pure spring water from the 
MALVERN HILLS should take the 
place of foreign table waters—it is 
purer, cheaper, more constant in 
composition and better for your 
health in every way. MALVERN 
WATER is the softest, purest, natural 
spring water in the world—its 
beneficial qualities have been known 
and proved for more than 300 years. 


Do not pay more for foreign waters— 
MALVERN does you more good, at less cost. 


VE 
WATER 


Obtainable at all leading 
hotels, wine merchants, 
chemists and stores. 


Head Office: 
1, Connaught Place, W.2. 
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Make this simple 
test to-day! 





ROP a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
almost instantaneously it will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 
the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 
endangering the heart, and its pain-telieving and 


es germ-destroying properties are swiftly distributed 


by the throughout the system. To banish headaches 
makers of and nerve pains or ward off colds and ’flu take 
SANATOGEN 


“= GENASPRIN 


Brand From all Chemists; 
TOOTH PASTE 2[- per bottle of 35 tablets. THE SAFE BRAND 
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Cellar 
Steps 


Besides heading the subscription lists, a 
good man does good now and then where 
it is not likely to be seen. Electric light 
in a house is like that. Needless to say 
it’s in the drawing room: but there are 
obscure places in the house to which only 
Madam and the maids ever go, where 
you will find it doing good in secret. 
In that deep linen cupboard, so that 


you don’t mistake tablecloths for sheets 








— or on the cellar steps, so that you won't 


Chloride 
Storage 


Batteries 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE CO., 
Clifton Junction, near Manchester. 
London Office : 137 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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have to pay damages for an ankle or a 


hip. In a country house electric light 
makes all the difference to life. Almost 
any house can have it—great or small — 


and the cost is perhaps not as much 





as you were told. At any rate—enquire. 
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To the Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd. 
Chifton Function, Nr. Manchester 


Please send me your booklet on electric lighting for 


s | small houses 


= ; : Mark with aX 
|_| medium-sized houses 


the booklet required. 
e large houses 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 878.) 
as unsound measures, and doubly unsound by reason of 
the present conditions of the country. At a social 
gathering such as that of the bankers’ Banquet no one 
could interject a suggestion where economies might be 
effected, but under the breath the suggestions were 
probably numerous and very much to the point. 


** Down AND Our.” 


Yet another device dear to the heart of the politician 
when endeavouring to repel criticism of National Expend- 
iture and high taxation as affecting industry is to ascribe 
to the critics a desire to cry down our own country. Thus, 
Mr. Thomas in the course of his remarks last Monday in 
the House of Commons said: “I am not going to take 
the view of these people who merely assume that we are 
‘down and out.’ It is, however, with the hope of 
averting any such catastrophe as being ‘* down and out ” 
that critics of the National Expenditure and the Socialistic 
legislation continue to insist on the dangers of the position, 
and until concentration upon the redistribution of 
existing wealth gives place to zeal to discover the means 
for creating new wealth, matters must drift from bad to 
worse. It is a thousand pities that we cannot see a little 
more clearly as in a mirror our own conditions reflected in 
present developments in Australia. The severe crisis through 
which that country is passing is revealing very clearly to 
those on the spot some of the causes responsible for the 
—— distress. Here, the causes have been obscured 

y the great accumulation of wealth achieved by a past 
generation upon which we have been able to draw, but 
there is a great similarity between the destructive 
influences operating here and in Australia. 


Artnur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


JNCERTAIN MARKETS. 
Business in the Stock Markets continues to be restricted 
owing to the general lack of confidence to which I referred 
in a special article last week. On the whole, prices are 
fairly well maintained and towards the end of last week it 
looked as though gilt-edged securities were about to appreciate 
in anticipation of the reinvestment of War Loan dividends 
to be disbursed on June Ist. At the beginning of this week, 
however, the market received a fresh damper in the shape 
of the announcement of another Indian Sterling Loan for 
£7,000,000, while on the same day it was also announced that 
underwriters of the London County Council Loan had to 
take up 62 per cent. of the issue, dealings in which opened 
at about 3} discount. With these constant fresh issues of 
capital, it is not surprising, therefore, that gilt-edged stocks 
merely keep steady, especially in view of the fact that even 
the extreme ease of money has been checked a little by the 
large gold withdrawals for France. 
* * * * 
JAPANESE LOAN SUCCESS. 

On the other hand, some of the securities giving a somewhat 
higher yield have shown a fairly good tendency and the 
market for the better class Foreign Bonds received some 
stimulus from the great success which attended the flotation 
of the English portion of the Japanese Loan. It was largely 
a conversion opcration, but cash subscriptions were also 
invited and so greatly was the issue over-subscribed that 
while offers to convert were accepted in full, cash applicants 
only received about 10 per cent. of the amount applied for, 
while the hundred-pounders had to be excluded altogether. 
Moreover, some of the speculative markets have been active 
in places, a good deal of attention being given to some of the 
Rhodesian Copper Mines, while Oil shares have advanced 
under the lead of Burmah where a great increase in profits 
and dividend was announced. 

te * * SS 
INDIAN CREDIT. 

In the terms of the India Loan we have a very fair expression of 
the damage inflicted upon Indian credit by the follies of the 
Indian agitators, and, perhaps, also an expression of the failure 
of the Government to deal with the situation in a sufliciently 
prompt and determined manner. It is true that the Indian 
authorities have endeavoured to meet the financial exigencies 
of the moment by borrowing for short-term periods only, but 
that the Indian Government during the past few months 

Continued on page 882.) 





COMPANY MEETING. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS £13,000,000 


FUNDS INCREASED TO OVER £24,000,000 


Mr. W. R. GriazeBrook, Chairman of The Liverpool and London 
and Globo Insurance Co., Ltd., presiding in Liverpool on Wednesday 
last at the ninety-fourth annual general meeting of the company, 
had some interesting references to make to the results of the year 
and to insurance conditions in general throughout the world. 

The total revenue of the company now exceeds £13,000,000 
sterling, which constitutes a new high record, whilst the total 
underwriting profits amount to £484,000 against £601,000 in 1928. 
Considering that fire losses in Great Britain and some countries 
overseas had been substantially heavier during the year, and that 
the results of Casualty Insurance in the U.S.A. were less profitable 
than formerly, these figures cannot be regarded in the circumstances 
as other than eminently satisfactory. In the U.S.A. Fire Department 
the improved level of 1928 has been maintained, and in the Accident 
Department at home and abroad the premiums have been increased 
and claims costs slightly reduced. In the Marine Section the per- 
centage of profit is again satisfactory. The company’s total interest 
earnings, other than interest on Life Funds, inereased during the 
year by over £22,000 to £539,000. 

“Cost” or LirE ASSURANCE. 

In the Life Department the new business for 1929 was £1,716,000, 
an increase of £11,000 over 1928. 

The Chairman said that the expression ‘‘ Cost of Life Assurance 
was something of a misnomer. The immediate payment of premium 
was of little relative importance compared with the ultimate 
benefits received under the contract. For example, “ Globe ” 
Endowment Assurances at younger ages give, at maturity, a yield 
of approximately 4 per cent. per annum compound interest on all 
premiums, with the benefits of life assurance cover thrown in. 

Stock ExcHANGE SECURITIES. 

The appreciable decline which took place last year in the value 
of the company’s Stock Exchange securities, particularly of British 
Government securities, had not involved the writing down of the 
company’s securities. 

Co-OPERATION BETWEEN INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The need for co-operation between insurance companies was 
stressed by the Chairman as essential in the interests of the insuring 
public as well as in the interests of the companies themselves. 
The vast advance which had taken place in the scope and variety 
of the companies’ activities, and the increasingly keen competition 
which had to be encountered in every country of importance, 
made it more than ever desirable that offices should co-operate to 
the advantage of their clients and to their own mutual benefit, 
in order that the expansion which each company keenly desired 
should not be achieved at a price too costly for success. 

The benefits of co-operative effort, from the standpoints of 
insurers and insured, had been strongly emphasized by Royal and 
Special Commissions appointed to investigate the subject. 

The Chairman referred to the marked increase in legislation 
affecting insurance, either directly or indirectly, which the year 
1929 had witnessed, and commented upon the changes in the form 
of the company’s accounts involved by the Companies Act of 1929. 

Roap Trarric BILt. 

In the Road Traffic Bill now pending there was, he said, a measure 
which would probably affect one of the largest individual classes of 
insurance business—Motor Insurance. Road accidents continued 
to increase in number, and some form of compulsory insurance, 
which had been engaging widespread attention on the Continent 
and in the United States, was likely to become an accomplished 
fact in this country. The object of the Bill in its present form was 
to compel owners of motor vehicles to hald a Security Bond or to 
effect an Insurance Policy sufficient to assure the payment of 
reasonable compensation for personal injury caused to members of 
the public. Whether the effect of such legislation would be to raise 
the rates of motor premiums remained to be seen, but the companies 
had decided that no increase should take place unless experience 
made it necessary. So long as companies are free to select their 
own risks, competition will insure rates bemg kept to @ minimum. 

Tho Report and Accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 26s. per share, less Income 
Tax, for the year, against 25s. in 1928. 

ELEcTION AND RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

Mr. F. A. Bates, Sir Edmund F. Bushby, Mr. P. R. England. Mr. 
F. H. Fox, Mr. G. B. Heyworth, Mr. Hugh Lewis, and Mr, M. H. 
Maxwell, C.B.E., were elected Directors, and the following retiring 
Directors were re-elected, viz.: Mr. J. J. Atkinson, Mr. A. Kentish 
Barnes, Sir Frederick C. Bowring, Mr. W. S. Crichton, Mr. W. R. 
Glazebrook, Col. Sir James P. Reynolds, Bt., D.S.0., D.L., M.P. 

The Auditors were re-appointed. 

THANKS TO OrFIceRS, STAFF AND AGENTS. 

Mr. Evelyn S. Parker proposed, and Sir Frederick C. Bowring 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the officers, staff and agents 
at home and abroad, for their zeal and interest in the affairs of the 
company ; the General Manager, Mr. Robert M‘Connell, suitably 
responding. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and the Boards of 
Directors throughout the world was accorded with acclamat-on, 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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Financial Notes 

' (Continued from page 881.) 

should have had to raise over £18,000,000 of money on terms 
giving to the investor a yield of well over 6 per cent. is in 
itself a very disquieting matter. It is not as though conditions 
in India were not reasonably prosperous, for they are ; - the 
decline in Indian credit is entirely due to the present unsatis- 
factory political conditions. 

Ed * * * 
B.LS. 

Having regard to all the circumstances of the case, I think 
the Bank of England has acted wisely in not making a public 
issue of the whole or any part of its holdings of shares of the 
Bank for International Settlements. These shares are in Swiss 
france form, and the holding allotted to each Central Bank 
concerned in the establishment of the Institution works out 
at an equivalent in sterling of about £1,600,000. Only twenty- 
five per cent., however, of the nominal value of the shares 
is being called up, so that the actual amount now offered in 
Paris is not more than the equivalent of £400,000; yet so 
great has been the rush for the shares that the withdrawal of 
French balances from London has involved large gold ship- 
ments from here to Paris, while already there is a prospective 
premium on the B.1S. shares of nearly 150 per cent. 

* * * * 
Burmau Or Prorirs. 

One of the most cheerful features of the speculative markets 
during last week was the rise in the shares of Burmah Oil 
and Anglo-Persian, the former being affected by the excellent 
results actually disclosed, and the latter by homshel antici- 
pations of the forthcoming statement. The profits of the 
‘Burmah Oil Company increased by nearly £2,000,000 to 
£3,437,000, while the dividend which had been 20 per cent. for 
two years in succession has been raised to 80 per cent. The 
advance in profits is generally attributed to the cessation of 
the Indian oil war. 
‘ a * * * 

Bririsnh TRADE witH Soutu AMERICA. 

At the recent meeting of the British Bank of South America, 
the chairman, Mr. R. J. Hose, drew attention, by no means for 
‘the first time, to the extent to which British trade with the 
South American Continent was affected to-day by acute 
foreign competition. It appears that during the past six 
months the imports of Brazil from certain foreign countries 
increased materially, while those from Great Britain declined. 
Here again, however, Mr. Hose, in common with other leading 
business men who have dealt with the matter, attributed much 
of the falling off in our exports to our own shortcomings, both 
as regards the growth in national expenditure of an unpro- 
ductive kind and as regards the lack of push in our sales 
methods. ‘* Apart,” he said, ‘from any deficiencies—and 
they, doubtless, still exist—in British sales methods and 
propaganda as compared with those of competitive nations, 
trade is seriously handicapped by the heavy burden and 
incidence of taxation and other restrictions in this country, 
.especially in relation to costs of production.” With regard 
to Brazil, Mr. Hose was able to speak more hopefully of the 
-outlook, partly by reason of the recent international State of 
San Paulo Coffee Realization Loan, which, as I pointed out 
at the time, had for its purpose the gradual liquidation of 
‘surplus stocks of coffee and the placing of each future crop 
on the market in regular rotation during the next ten years. 
A. W. K. 
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You cannot afford to ignore 
an immediate and certain 


Bonus of £30 


per cent. 





| This is secured 
at early and middle ages under the 


: Distinctive System 
i of Whole Life Assurance of 


| The Scottish Provident Institution 


The Ideal System for present-day requirements. 
i A prospectus giving full particulars will be sent on application. 
: London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
i HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
- Funds £21,600,000. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





eg 


BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA 





THE DIVIDEND MAINTAINED. 


MR. R. J. HOSE ON FINANCIAL POSITION. 


THE sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the British Bank of 
South America, Ltd., was held on the 15th inst., at the head office, 
117 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr. R. J. Hose (the chairman) 
presiding. . 

The Chairman said that 1929 had witnessed a state of commercial 
depression and uncertainty almost world-wide, and with regard 
to the economic position of Great Britain the trend of affairs duri 
the past few years had not afforded many grounds for optimism, 
Whatever degree of satisfaction might arise from official recognition 
of the necessity to study the country’s export markets, it wag 
disappointing that the financial policy pursued at home was often 
inconsistent with such steps. The necessity for rationalization 
brought about by the drastic post-war changes in worid economic 
conditions was surely not confined to industry alone, but extended 
equally to Government policy. 

As in the case of all countries possessing vast natural wealth 
and in a state of more or less primary development, Brazil was 
subject to alternating periods of prosperity and depression, and, 
unfortunately, the past year had witnessed one of the most severe 
crises in her history, principally owing to the difficulties of the 
coffee-producing industry. 

The stability of Brazilian exchange was naturally intimately 
connected with the coffee market. They might hope, for the full 
adoption of the terms of the Monetary Reform Decree, which was 
designed to modernize the currency system on a gold basis in accord. 
ance with accepted principles of stabilization, including the estab- 
lishment of a central banking organization. In that connection 
it was a matter for congratulation that President Washington Luiz, 
in his message read at the opening of the National Congress on the 
3rd inst., had expressed the hope that a central bank of issue and 
rediscount might be created shortly. If the success which had 
attended the establishment of a similar institution in Chile could 
be any criterion, Brazil would derive many benefits from_the step. 


. 


A Bupcer SuRPLUS. 


As to Brazil, there appeared to be a brighter outlook by reason of 
recent outstanding developments. The improvement in the position 
of the national finances of Brazil, reported in 1927, continued in 
1928, and a surplus had also been announced for 1929, as shown in 
the cable just received from the bank’s Rio de Janeiro branch :— 
‘* The President of. the Republic stated in his message to Congress 
on 3rd inst. that national revenue in 1929 totalled 2,399,600 contos, 
this being 188,829 contos in excess of the estimate, while expenditure 
was 2,017,693 contos, or 99,678 contos below the estimate. The net 
surplus, after providing 206,923 contos for extra budgetary expen- 
diture, is 174,983 contos. The President also dealt with the question 
of the revision of the present taxation system under which import 
duties are collected by the Federal Government and export duties 
by the individual States, thus creating conflicting interests, as well 
as revision of the Customs House taritls, which at present hamper 
internal trade and hinder commercial treaties with friendly countries. 
The message dealt with the further question of modifications to 
the existing laws which permit States and municipalities to contract 
loans without permission of the Federal Government. The President 
expressed the hope that, provided the necessary capital arrangements 
can be made, a central bank of issue and rediscount will be created 
before the end of the year, the law regulating the fiscalisation of 
banks being perhaps revised in the interval.” While present condi- 
tions and prospects were summarised in the cable received from the 
Sao Paulo branch :—‘‘ There is a general feeling of optimism in 
industrial, commercial and agricultural circles on the flotation of the 
Coffee Realization loan. Calmness characterizes the political situa- 
tion, and it is believed will continue. Money has been cheaper and 
should remain so. It is as yet too early for any definite improvement 
in general conditions to have become evident, but better times are 
confidently anticipated. It is thought that this market should 
now slowly recover.” 

Their net profit for the year was virtually unaltered at £99,977, 
and enabled the Board to recommend the payment of a final divi- 
dent for the twelve months of 10s. per share, thus maintaining the 
total distribution at 10 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











THE FUTURE OF 
EMPIRE TRADE 


Read this new book of facts, by J. E. Ray, 
former Trade Commissioner for Canada, and 
the fine summing up of the case for Empire 
Trade. 2/- net from a bookseller, or 2/2 by 


post, direct from 


PITMAN’S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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Outfitters and Stores. 
lf any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds Ltd. 


Sold by leading Hosiers, 


(Dept. 58M.), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 
E.C. 1, who will send you name of nearest retailer 
and descriptive literature. 















Norway is entirely and delightfully different. Its 
invigorating champagne-like air, wonderful scenery, 
hospitality and hotel accommodation make it the 
ideal country for an inexpensive and novel holiday. 


° NORWAY 


Ask your Travel Agent for official guide, 
** Norway—Nature’s Wonderland,” or send to 
NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 
23b, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


| fora REAL CHANGE 











6000 Feet. 


PONTRESINA eneapine 


THE CLIMBING CENTRE of EASTERN SWITZERLAND 





Golf 18 Holes Private Tennis Courts 


THE 


KRONENHOF 


The Historic English House © 





250 Rooms and Baths Self-Contained Suites 
L. Gredig, Proprietor and Manager. 








4 people live in one room 
in over 
| 3,500 instances in Stepney 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE BOY WHO COULD NOT GO FOR 
A HOLIDAY, 
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| Please help to send, at a cost of 2/- each, 15,000 
| SLUM CHILDREN for a day to the seaside or country. 
£10 pays for 100. 

| 500 to 600 delicate boys and girls to a Holiday Home 
| for a fortnight—cost 30/- each. £24 pays for 16. 


Gifts should be addressed to 
The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Supt., 


EAST END MISSION 


| Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 














Thin Hair 


is often due to lack of the natural oil which 
should be supplied from the roots. Absence 
of this oil makes the hair dry and _ brittle; 
consequently it splits and falls out. Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, which has enjoyed a world-wide 
sale for 137 years, is a very close appreach to 
the natural oil, and if used regularly will be 
found to alleviate the troubles consequent on 
lack of the natural oil. 

Of alt Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers — 3/6, 
7/- and 10/6. Red for 
dark hair, golden jor 
fair or grey hair. 


Se owland’s 
mo i~ Macassar Of .... 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C. 1 
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WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVI 











May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fa 


also fortnightly CRUISES from London 


Write for carticulars to the 


WEST END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, S.W.1 














XUM 





CE 


TO SOUTH & 
EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


res 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS TO 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


to 


Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg and beck 


HEAD OFFIKE: 3, FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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Try this Perfect 
Blade 


FOR Obtainable from 
1/8 usual suppliers 


Made by 
JAMES NEILL. & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
Crucible Steel Manufacturers, SHEFFIELD. 














can be provided at age 65, 
£ 1 O00 or at death if earlier, by an 
annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
24 iy 


4l » » 49 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, EC: 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 
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|THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL, 
** 7 appeal 


| to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great Service—the Life-boats, I appeal not only as Presi ent 
of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 














| Fleets.” EDWARD, P., 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

to maintain the Service. 

| Please send your 5/- to-day, and be | 

| ‘“QONE IN A MILLION.” 

| Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 

| The Earl of Harrowby, George _F. Shee, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. - Secretary, 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
| Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 

















A Pound wouldn't break anyone normally. 
situated, but it will break the dreadful 
monotony of the mean streets for one poor 
child for a fortnight. 


WILL YOU 
DO THIS GOOD ACTION 


and send a Pound to-day _ for _ the 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand? In 1929 we 
sent away over 32,000 children. This year, 
owing to lack of Funds, we have had to 
reduce our numbers by several thousands. 














| IMPERIAL CANCER | 
- RESEARCH FUND. 


| Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
| President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


| The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who 
| have hitherto supported this Fund by their donations 
and subscriptions. !' 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced | 
our knowledge of .Cancer, and it is not too much to 
| hope that the further prosecution of the investigations 
| will ultimately yield results of the greatest importance 
on the nature and treatment of the disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Sq., London, W.C. 1. 




















10 GRANDS PRIX 


STANDARD of the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 











ceed 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital wis sae me eee ees eee =£4,500,000 

Reserve Fund ate aoe mre ae eee eee ~=6£4,475,000 

Reserve Lial ‘lity of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the. numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods rcceived. 











RICH MANURE 


AWN MOWINGS, Weeds, Leaves, 
etc., should never be wasted. As 
your garden refuse accumulates, build 
it into a_ heap, treating each fresh 
addition of rubbish with 


: TRS MBE 
r. 70 makes from 
2 to 3 tons of MANURE, AD“ O 
according -to the class: of 
rubbish used. 
In a few months you will have a plentiful supply of rich organic fertilizer. 
ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn mowings and soft green re- 
fuse) 28lb., 4/6; S6lb., 8/-; lcwt., 15/- 
STANDARD ADCO (for ellother rubbish, bracken and straw) 
. 28lb., 6/3; S6lb., 11/6; Ilcwt., 22/-. 
Carriage paid-to nearest goods station. Cash with order. Stocked b | 


| all leading Seedsmen, etc. ADCO LTD., 55 Harpenden, HERTS. 

















BOOKS 


J. & E. BUMPUS Loi». 


NEW, SECOND-HAND & FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 
CATALOGUES & INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


350 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 
Mayfair 1223. 





BUMPUS. 
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LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 


Estimates Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 8 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Established 1837. 
£ 12,000,000; 
(together, 
are also made. 


application. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated - 1830. 
Paid-up Capital, 
£8,850,000) ; 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
BILLS are. purchased or sent for collection. 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Capital authorised and issued, 
£4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
eserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
TELEGAPHIC REMITTANCES 
DEPOSITS 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











will be delivered at 


ADMISSION FREE. 





FOURTH MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1, 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), MAY 24th, at 7 p.m. 
Subject: ‘‘ BRITAIN AND AMERICA.” 


Lecturer: JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Litt.D. 
Chairman: JOHN S, STEPHENS, M.A, 


Mladejovsky, 


Dr. 
“THE LANCET” that the 


Sclerosis,’* 











> aie treatment had not only proved su 
8 y efficient in overcoming the subjective troubles of Arterio- 
Suffer -no longer with high bl ot 
symptoms of hardened arteries. i ory 
to Drosil Agency, 2E, 26, Sun Street, Lond 
treatment alleviate your distress without delay. 


its action was ‘‘surprising] 


High Blood Pressure 


Hardened Arteries, heart attacks, dizziness, palpitation, loss of memory and prematur¢ 
mental senility successfully treated with ‘‘Drosit’’ by eminent scie:wist. 
Professor of Medicine, 


Prague University, recently wrote in 


ecessful but that 


heart attacks and other 
(abroad 12s.) for one month’s treatment 
nm, E.C.2, and let this medically approved 
Descriptive literature free. 


Send 10s. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 








RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the 


equiralent to @ line charged as a line. Vouchers _ sent 

only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 

the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Zower Street, London, W’.C.1, 

with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'ues- 
. day of each week. 


FINANCIAL 
ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 


4 financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


pply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, L1D., 
18 Savile Row, W.1. (Gerrard 6333.) 




















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





NTI-VIVISECTION WOKK. — Old - established 
Society in large Provincial City requires part, or 
full-time, Lecturer and Organizer. Knowledge of the 
subject essential. Please state full details.—Apply 
Box 1618, the Spectator, 10 Gower Street, W.C. 





™_- EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Wanted to commence in September next :— 
1, GRADUATE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
Physics up to School Certificate Standard. 
2. GRADUATE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
English up to School Certificate Standard. 
In each case a good Honours Degree and experience 
(other than that.of year of training) are essential. 
Applications, giving full particulars, should be sent to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, Girls’ Secondary School, Beech 
Avenue, Blackpool, as soon as possible. 
A. E. IK 


IN, 

Director of Education. 
NORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J 


WANTED, in September next :— 

1, 8ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED).— 
ASSISTANT MASTER (Graduate), to teach Science 
throughout the School and to help with Gymnastic 
Training or Games. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application, which should be returned not 
later than June 3rd, may be obtained by sending ro ty 
addressed foolscap envelope to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, St. Austell. 

2, FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Young GRADUATE MASTER qualified to take 
Senior English. Music or Games a recommendation, 
State subsidiary subject. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Form of application may be obtained by sending 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS, District Education Office, 
Falmouth, and should be returned to the HEAD- 
MASTER, not later than June 10th, 1930. 

8 CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
An ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take charge of the 
Preparatory Department, and to teach Handwork 
and Class Singing. N.F.U. Higher Certificate and 
experience essential. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained by sending 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, and should be returned to her not later 
than June 10th, 1930. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Education Department, Secretary for Education. 
County Hail, Truro. 
May 20th, 1930. 


((AMSRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 








COMMITTEE: 
SOHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Applications are invited for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER. Candidates should be Graduates in Honours 
of a British University. The salary will be at the rate 
of £600—£25—£700 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

There are at present 145 pupils in the School. Premises 
contain accommodation for the Head-Master and for 
12 boarders, 

Forms of application and further particulars will be 
forwarded (on receipt of a stamped and addressed 
fooiscap envelope) by the EDUCATION SECREPARY, 
County Hall,, Cambridge. 





— COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 





Applications are invited for Archbishop King’s 
PROFESSORSHIP OF DIVINITY, which will become 
vacant on September 20th, 1930. Salary £650, with 
minor additions, unless held along with another salaried 
appointment, in which case a lower figure may be fixed. 
Candidates must hold B.D. or D.D. Degree of some 
British University—Further information may be 
obtained from REGISTRAR of Trinity College, who 
will receive applications up to June 12th. 
po COLLEGE OF 

ABERYSTWYTH. 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS, 





WALES, 


The Council of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, proposes to award a RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP in the above subject, of the value of 
£150 per annum, for one year. The student will be 
required to work under the direction of the Professor of 
International Politics. One term may be spent abroad 
if the student wishes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, and applications for the Studentship should reach 
him not later than June 21st, 1930. 

















INDEPENDENT HOLIDAYS 


RIVIERA & ROUTE DES ALPES 


ays - - 00 
SWITZERLAND 


~ « £3 
& ITALIAN LAKES 
14 Days - - = = £25 100 
BERLIN, FRANKFORT, WIESBADEN 


& COLOGNE 14 Days £26 100 
GERMAN SPAS & RHINELAND 

TOWNS 15 Days £26 15 0 
PARIS 

7 Days = = » = £7126 
PARIS 

Week-end - - from £4 40 


The above prices include Travel Tickets, 
Hotel expenses and excursions. Full 
particulars of these and other Holidays 
sent on application. 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54 Haymarket, S.W. 1, 


and 201 Australia House, Strand. 
(Regent 8021.) 


























NIVERSITY 


OF ABERDEEN. 
BURNETT-FLETCHER 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


Applications for the Burnett-Fletcher Chair of History 
in the University of Aberdeen should be lodged on or 
before June 2nd, 1930, with the Secretary of the Univer- 
sity, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 

The University, Aberdeen. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. . 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 


\AREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Triining for 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
whitch qualtfy “for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russeli square, W.C. 1, 














GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 
gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 
position on completion of Secretarial and Business Train- 
ing. Languages and foreign shorthand a speciality. 
Postal vourse3 available-—Prospectus from Mr. M. 38. 
Mumford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, London, 
W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
krobationary Term. Syllabus trom HEADMASTER. 


re EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL. 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LAN 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL, 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
1ominal value of £10-p.a., which may be increased to 
£50 p.a., will be offered in June. Entrance forms and 
full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


nee FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 


Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become-club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “ LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF AUSTRIA ” will be given by Professor 
J. REDLICH (Professor of Law in the University of 
Vienna, and in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A.), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on Wednesday, 
May 28th, 1930, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Passfield, P.C. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 


~ | 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
RDINGLY COLLEGE, | SUSSEX.—Entrance 


£4 Scholarship Examination June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 
for Boys under 14 years of age on June 1lst.— Particulars 
from the HEADMASTER. 


| OVER COLLEGE.—An Examination for Four 

Entrance Scholarships (value £100, £70, £40, £40) 
v Ht be held on June 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth. Entries should 
ach the HEAD-MASTER by May 26th. 


NATERHAM SCHOOL, Caterham, 
& (FOUNDED 1811.) 








Surrey. 


Heap-Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Se, 
‘London). 

Seconp Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A, 
(Cantab.), LL.D. (Dublin). 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS up to the 
value of £40 per annum are offered for competition each 
year. Examination this year, June 17th and isth, 
Particulars from theH EAD-MASTER. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

examination will be held on June 10th, 11th and 

12th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30.—For 
carticulars apply to the HeabD Mastér. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 

4 ships—An examination for several Scholarships 

open to members of the Society of Friends and others 

will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 

public school under the management of the Society of 

Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Head-Master. 


COLLEGE, OXFORD, 











J AGDALEN 
M eg 

There will be one or more vacancies for CHORISTERS 
in September and January. The trial is on Thursday, 
July luth.—For particulars write to the REY. THU 
DEAN OF DIVINITY, 
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(continued ). 


\T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.—A Scholar- 
ship Examination will be held on June 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, when Scholarships will be awarded to the 
value of £100 a year. For particulars apply HEAD- 

_ MASTER, School House, St. Bees. 
TYXAUNTON SCHOOL, Taunton.—Five Entrance 
Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 3rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head-Master. 
i K KINGS’ SCHOOL, ELY, CAMBS, 
The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take 
place at Ely on Tuesday, July 15th, and Wednesday, 
July 16th next. Particulars to be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, 
FFYRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre- 
paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts.—Less 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable £70; 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on applicaticn to the Bursar. 




















YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School for a limited 
Ss number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 5x 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, SEDBERGH. 





Among the lovely hills of Yorkshire, standing high 
in its own grounds, with southern aspect, it occupies an 
ideal spot. The School is not a large one, and has 
an excellent Health Record, while the Educational side 
fs thoroughly sound, leading up to Matriculation for 
the Universities. Fees are moderate. Girls are trained 
for Home Life, but are encouraged to work for an inde- 

sndent career. Principals: Miss BERTHA M.SKEAT, 

h.D., and Miss JESSIE AULD, M.Sc. Vice-Principal : 

* Miss C. GORDON. 
; IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
Schoo! for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watiord 616.” 

)>RINCESS HELENA COLLEGKE, EALLNG, 
] LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest. part of Middlesex. 

Vi, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON,— 
Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 

















bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
PAUL’S RL’S SCHOOL, 


ie aS GI 
Ss BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Jtily 1st, 2nd and 3rd. 
These scholarships exempt the holders from payment of 

’ tuition fees. Application should be made to the HEAD 
MISTRESS at the School. The last day for the regis- 
tration of candidates is Friday, June 20th. 





TE\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Vin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


TEXHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FCR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
laying grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
wimming; excellent health record; individual care 
Scholarships available—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 
W Ss a a a ee: 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 

- The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay, Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, ana TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
- MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GALBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Kducational Agents. Established 1837, 
-NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 
Y\CHOOLS AND 'TUTORS.—Reliable intormation and 
bs advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
<nightley, Ltd., Schclastic Agents, 61 Vonduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ““ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 3d. 


racing south 























ASX 


BIUE STAR 


FOR’ 
HEALTH & PLEASURE 


Cruises to suit all—June, July, 
August, September, October, 
November, 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 
FROM 20 GNS. 


BY BRITAIN’S DREAM SHIP 


ARANDORA 
STAR’ 


No other liner afloat can offer such 
supreme comfort, such perfect taste or 
so varied a round of entertainment as 
the ‘‘ ARANDORA STAR.” 

Charming public rooms, beautiful ball- 
room, restful sun decks and extensive 
sports decks, Louis XIV. Restaurant with 
perfect cuisine and service, acc dat- 








£25 0 L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £3) 
= month, Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 

cimen Lesson and “ GuideS ” freefrom London Collegg 
of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W.1—the schoo} 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





——., 








PERSONAL 


epee ye SPEECHES -for all occasions, 
AX specially prepared at short notice. Strict con. 
fidence. Any subject (religious and politics excepted), 
Reasonable terms.—Write L. A., 110 Great Russelj 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 


\XUR CRUSADE, to arouse = opinion against 
wearing furs that have n skinned alive of 
suffered ghastly agony in traps. Demand Humane 
Furs.—Write, Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, 
Towcester. 








AJ URSERY HOME in large sunny house near sea-front, 
aN sTrained nurse. Special terms for entries during May, 
—Principal, Miss McElderry, L.L.A., Kittiwake House 
19 Park Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, 
Civil Servants and others of moderate meang 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, S8.W. 1. 


( UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian 

faith that is experimental, without formulated 
creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers 
after a true way of life ?—Information and literature 
sent free on application to Friends’ Home Servics 
Committee, Friends House, Euston _—_ Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 


ry’WO strangers going Black Forest, Oberammergau, 


&e., fortnight (end July) would welcome more 
Good walkers interested in the arts. Box 1617. 

















HOSPITAL APPEALS 





n 
4 


LONDON 


RADICATE DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 
LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 





ing all passengers at one sitting. Swim- 
ming pool, lounges, cafés, Luxurious 
bedsteads and hot and cold running water 
in every stateroom, 


Call or write for full particulars 


THE BLUE STAR LINE, 
3, LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, 
S.W.1. LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER ST. 


(Or Principal Towrist Agents.) 





SWISS RESORTS 


G ENEVA.—CARLTON HOTEL. Every Cmfrt. Mod. 
J '‘verms, Park. Tennis. Garage. Ideal for Holidays, 








I UCERNE. HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE. On Lake. 1st 
4 cl, md., emf. Incl. trs. fr. 12s. 6d. C. Giger, propr. 
UCERNE.—HOTEL CECIL. Opp. Kursaal. Mod, 

4 comfort. Dancing. Rooms from 5fr. Pens. fr. 14fr. 








NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADYVICUH. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 6053, 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


j\LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 

lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 

Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 

ANGUAGES.—Coaching orally or by  corresp. 

4 Pupils prepared for Univ, entrance, Bankers’ Inst., 

Civil Service. Terms, 5s. per_hr.—Petzsche (B.A. 
Hons. Lond.), 22 Lyncroft-gdns, West Ealing, W.13, 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ITERARY Typewritingcarefully &promptlyexecuted, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 


i typed from 1s. per 1,000 wds. 3d. carbon copy.— 
Miss Pollard, 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. Mus.3965. 





wo es SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comt, 
hotel, in best sit. Pens, from 15 francs. 
\PIEZ—(Lake Thun), STRAND HOTEL, BEL 
\D VEDERE. The Favourite Hotel for prolonged 
sojourn with quiet park, near beach, Tennis, Every 
comfort. 


rY\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Cont, 
English l'amily Hotel; quiet position, large park; 
Kursaal. Terms from 9s. 
TF ERMATT (5,315 ft... THE: HOTELS SEILER, 
r4 Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 bedy 
Patronised by British visitors, 

















FRENCH HOTELS 


a EASY ANSWER TO THE OLD PROBLEM— 
Where is there an inexpensive hotel in France 
which is clean and accessible and commands an ideal 
view of the sea? For the answer, write to M. Bual, 
Hotel des Falaises, Equihen, near Boulogne, whose 
— terms for May and June are only 45 francs (7s. 6d.) 
a day. 





BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines. Sun, peace, 
flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
in-Stubaital. 
OLLAND HOUSE, THK HAGUE, HOLLAND, 
overlooking the famous “‘ House in the Woods.” 
8s. per day, inciusive.—Write : Secretary, “ LE BUREAU 
HOLLANDAIS,” 784 Bezuidenhout 784, The Hague, for 
free copy prospectus. 




















TO LET, &c. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for 


rospectus to— 





RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 


7 ORKSHIRE COUNTRY HOUSE.—Ripon district. 
View. Sanitation. Garage and chauffeur annexe. 





Period or lease.—Write Pratt, North Parade, Bradiord. 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





SDYMUTH” cic uae 


SILVERFISH ** ™ 


upholstery, books, etc. 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 











Mod, 
idays, 


a. Lab 
propr, 
14fr, 
comt, 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST TT IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
H Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition ; large or 
small quantities ; cash at.once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London , W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove), 


TAILORING 


J AL XA7ALTER CURR ALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 
W specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored “ Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments ant leave 
rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 




















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 
] per!b, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 


Smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., 


Full price list 
Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





per STONE GROUND BRITISH FLOUR AND 
WHOLEMEAL 


is 
NO NEW THING 
itl 


with 
BREWHURST MILLING CO., 
LOXWOOD, SUSSEX. 
They have supplicd it to the best people for many 
years. 
Prices and free delivery area on application. 


THE LTD., 








MISCELLANEOUS 


EAUTIiFY your interior walls with Wallpax. Better 
than wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, &c., 
post free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 
London showrms. : Monomark Heuse, 98 High Holborn. 


OOD HEALTH.—How ‘attained and retained to old 
age, set forth in my treatise, sent post free.—s. 
Holloway, F.S.Se., 85 King Charles Road, Surbiton. 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance. 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24$% for 6 








ELLERMAN | 
CITY-HALL | 
BUCKNALL 
LINES | 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY | 

STRAITS PHILIPPINES | 
CHINA JAPAN | 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 





FAST MODERN PASSENGER j 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED | 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 

APARTMENTS 

| MODERATE RATES 


UNSURPASSED CUISINE 





For sailings and full particulars | 
apply } 
LONDON 


104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 } 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 | 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. | 
Central 9222 } 






































pay E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





H AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “B lattis ”’ Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and s wcessfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d, 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 


4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only ; 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,%0 for 


£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
«& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 





Any length cut. Pat, 


R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. 
f 46 Stornoway,Scotland, 


ree. James St. Tweed Depot,2 





i2™E SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, e., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slac summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to $257, WM, 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 











I EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &e. From stock or knitted to 
own measurerents.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestieid. 





© OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
s coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “*5,”’ Lindfield, Sussex. 





\UMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES. 
K Light, elastic, healthful, comfortable Woven 
Underwear, at well below shop prices. Write for Lilus, 
Catalogue and free patterns of “ B. P,’’ Underwear, one 
of Britain’s finest brands, sold only DIRECT-by-post 
from the Makers. Ladies’ Summerweight Combies, 
3s. 11d. to 16s. Lld. ; Men’s Vests or Pants, 3s. 3d. to 0s. 
Pure wool, or mixtures. Guaranteed unshrinkable. 
Satisfaction er money back. Send postcard to Birkett & 
Phillips, Ltd. (Dept. 5), Union Road, Nottingham. 





Ww. GLOVES. SPECIAL SOAP.—Once 
tried, always used. Invaluable to travellers and re- 
sidents abroad. Four tablets, 1s., post free U.K. ; 1s. 4d 














insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. overseas.— Lilliston & Cavell, Ltd., Glovers, Oxford. 
BRITISH HOTELS SECTION | | 
| 
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NHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A. A. 





R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 
ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL, 


*Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: ‘* Grancent Belfast.” 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 

t Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 

Tele.: 341. Lift. 

PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modein comfort. Private lock-up garage. 

Close Pier, shops, golf links. Tel.: 1154, 

| OURNEMOUTH. WIMBLEDON HALL.— 
Modernized under new management. Excellent 

h. & ¢. water all rooms, garage.—$.P. Horspoo!. 


Hydro at moderate cost. 
] OURNEMOUTH 








cuisine, 


| RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 
the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 

’Phone, Brighton 

Brighton. 





Illus. brochure.—Apply Manager. 
3103 (3 lines), "Grams, “‘Brilliancy,” 


I RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN, The loveliest Hotel 

in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxi ride of Brighton 
Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 
High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 
Cars meet trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 
brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 


‘i UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 








tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & ce. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474, 





\VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
J surroundings; every comfort; moderate terms ; 
garage; "phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 


bye RIVIERA.— Exceedingly comfortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
ideal centre for ‘yachting and boating; 
“Ship and Castle 





garage ; 
vegetation : 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, 
Hotel,’ St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


NOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
/ Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 9800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 


] ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL, Centre 

for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. to 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). 'Phone: 98. 


grt! ICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
HS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 











{ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phoue 311, 











COME UP TO SAMPLE 


We can’t send round samples of the 
Buxton Hydro Hotel, so we ask you to 
come up for a special “sample” week-end. 


Our sample covers Saturday dinner and 
dance to Monday morning breakfast and 
costs you only 30s. Or you can come 
on Friday night at a pro rata charge. 


There is no room here to tell you about 
the sunny lounges, the tennis courts, the 
wonderful air of Buxton. That is the 
point of the sample. 


We will say one thing, however; the 
Buxton Hydro Hotel (fully licensed) has 
earned the reputation of being @ very 
comfortable place; we want to keep up 
that reputation. So if you find we do not 
come up to sample, if you can honestly 
say after your week-end that you have 
not been comfortable, we shall politely 
refuse to charge you. 


BUXTON 
HYDRO HOTEL 


BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


Let us know when you are coming, 

because sometimes we have the “ House 

Full” boards up. A_ line to C. W. 

Bosworth, Director and Manager, will have 
personal attention, 

















FrOEKESTONE THE CARLTON 
THE LEAS, 


First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 





Moderate terms. Excellent catering. Private suites 
with bath. ‘Phone 290. 





in delightful Guest 


OLIDAYS by the silver sea, 
MALO and SCAR- 


Houses at EASTBOURNE, ST. 





BOROUGH. Syllabus.—Dept. 8. P., Ideal Guest 
Houses, High Clitf, Scarborough. 

{.XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 

Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ¢ 


water & radiatorsin bedms. Lift.Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 


1 LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Beaut. 
J sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,000 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail. 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. Terms mod.—Apply Warden, 
SS ep tt ag CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 

INDHEAD.—HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ PRI- 
ak VATE HOTEL. Golfing Week-ends. Amidst pine- 
clad Surrey hills. Comf. Appointed R.A.C. "Phone: 49. 
NM ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
p Hydro. 271 














For health, comfort and pleasure. 27 
those with h. & c. from 15s, per day, inclus- 
Prospectus free. 


Bedrooms ; 
ive, others at lower rates. 


YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
h quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. — 
Apply for list, stating requirments to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 


rFLORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. Virst- 

class. 200 rooms titted with h. and c. wate r Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s“ Revellers * 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Eastr. 


YORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
‘I Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : *Phone: 2207. 


rFRORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL . AD 
ideally situated perfectly appointed priv: ate hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT Proprietor. Telephone 3655. 

r SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 

Pi ‘lass. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 

shooting golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14, 


EFORMED INNS. 











Hydrotel. 

















Ask for pane. List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF ——- a : HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., Sr. oni Hovusg, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. t. 
W J HFRE to Stay in London.—-THE LODGE, 1 St. 


George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 





6d. day, or 30s. weekly, 
: guineas weekly. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 

Edited by WILLIAM KING. 4 plates, 12s. 6d. net. NS 

“Tt is an altogether inexplicable fact that a volume of such unique interest, both biographical and és 
historical, should never have been reprinted. There are few documents more valuable than these pages 
of fearless comment on the leading figures of the eighteenth century. Swift himself had no greater 

command of vitriolic English.’—Sunday Times. Ae 

, 

b 


THE ELIZABETHAN UNDERWORLD 
Edited, with Introduction, by A. V. JUDGES. 16 plates. 600 pages, 25s. net. 

“A whole library in little of very fascinating reading. These intensely interesting and human tracts 
show that the Elizabethan underworld had little to learn from the general tactics of the world of 
crooks of our day.”—Sunday Times. B 
THE LIFE OF CHINGIS KHAN Cy 

By Professor B. YA VLADIMIRTSOV.. Translated by PRINCE MIRSKY. 6s. net. y 

Not a “ romanced biography,” but a work by the greatest living authority on the Mongolian language 





and history, showing the life of the terrible conqueror against a background of the social conditions 4 
which produced him. 4 ie 
MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF QUALITY Ng 






g By the ABBE PREVOST. Translated by MYSIE ROBERTSON. 4 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 
OF The author of Manon Lescaut, fugitive monk, victim of fair frail ladies, hack author, landed in No) 
¢ England in 1728 and wrote his impressions of’ us and‘his adventures here. He noted the busy com- Wo 
mercial life of the time, the meats for newspz npets, the literary situation, and describes a four months’ No 
¢ tour in the country. Vo 
MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL <) 
Translated by BRIGIT PATMORE. 15s. net. Po 
‘ “ He is read now for his Memoirs. They are ‘as interesting as any novel,’ because they are indeed 5 

¢ a novel of real life, told with all the art of the story-teller and the journalist’ s skill in’ presenting a 8 
& narrative in such a way as to hold the reader’s ‘attention by unceasing barren and lively observation.” 42 
—Times Literary Supple ment, : _ 
HUMAN SPEECH 

sy SIR RICHARD PAGET, Bt.” 175 illustrations, 25s. net. Ng 


CU 
gs 
: 
: 

3 

K 
Kc 


“Tt is not often that a scientific man specialises so thoroughly and so successfully in a single branch of 
knowledge. In its thoroughness, human interest, and wide learning the book reminds me of Sir James No 
Irazer’s Golden Bough: only, instead of strange beliefs, the scientific treatment in this volume is 

applied to the sounds and dialects and common experiences of” everyday life, so far as they are Na 


apprehended by the ear.”—Sir Oliver Lodge. Bo 
ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD NG 

By J. TOUTAIN. 6 maps, 16s. net. Yo 

“A lucid and attractive volume, mainly concerned with Greece and Rome, but ica the begin- No 


nings of trade in primitive society, the history of Carthage, and the dawn of commerce in prehistoric 9 
Italy, as well as the development of Etruria.’ '—Spectator. @ 
b 


GROWING UP Yao 

By ELLEN C. OAKDEN and MARY STURT. 16 illustrations, 5s. net. No 

“They have written another admirable book on child education. /It is really amazing how much 

information the authors have concealed within these apparently simple accounts of growing up. It is No 
a delightful introduction into social history.. The -child passes from ancient Greece to medieval 3 

Europe, from the Italian Renaissance to Elizabethan England, and finally to the Wild West of his %, 
own day.”—TJimes Literary Supplement. N) 








WOMEN WORKERS AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION No 

By IVY PINCHBECK, M.A. 15s. ‘net. 
“ Invaluable.”—Nation. “ Her valuable study.—Manchester Guardian. “A volume of singular merit, SP 
a lively, human, historical document.”—Seturday Review. . “A sane and comprehensive account.” — 2) 
Spectator. “Scholarly and balanced, a wealth of material.”—Daily News. “She has rendered a ® 
of notable service to the study of history.”—Times Literary Supplement. » 
oH DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH G 
WS By Professor A, C. FLICK. Two volumes, 32s. net the set. We 
C4 “Tt has a real value for the general public. By relying mainly upon good secondary sources and by SP 
g orderly arrangement, he takes the reader in very considerable detail through the causes which led up Bo 


; to the Re formation; and thus shows how inevitable that great revolution had become in the sixteenth 

° century.”—G., G. Cour TON, in IVcek-End Review. Nu 
g 

é Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
¢ Ps 7g 
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